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PREFACE. 




HE latter portion of this work having ap- 
peared in the " Leisure Hour," and being 
limited in that publication to six chap- 
ters, I have now added a few preliminary re- 
marks, in the hope of rendering my somewhat 
peculiar views on the subject of education better 
understood ; not that I pretend to any theory 
which has not been propounded and professedly 
upheld ever since the commencement of educa- 
tion as a system of national and individual 
improvement. With the theory we are all suffi- 
ciently acquainted ; and, simply as a theory, the 
subject has been presented to the public through 
innumerable channels more imposvu^^ ^.tA^^x- 
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haps more attractive, than this little book of 
mine. 

Indeed, so universally is the theory of heart 
education accepted as a thing which must be 
carried out in practice, a thing which is already 
carried out everywhere, and at all times, as a 
necessary appendage to intellectual training, 
that to question the practical part of this impor- 
tant matter seems to require some apology in 
the outset It is, therefore, with all due respect 
for our educational institutions, and with some- 
thing more than respect for those faithful 
mothers and other devoted women who are 
engaged in the great work of education, that I 
offer to such my apology for having trespassed a 
little on their ground, by suggesting that in the 
education of the heart the practical working of 
effort in general does not by any means keep 
pace with the education of the intellectual powers. 

To point out defects is but a small part, and 

by no means the best part, of social duty. I 

iave therefore ventured upon the sacred pre- 
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cincts of domestic training, so far as to point out 
some of those small beginnings which are calcu- 
lated to issue in great ends, and which I believe 
to be often overlooked and neglected simply 
because they are small. In doing this faith- 
fully, it has been necessary to deal with material 
apparently so insignificant that many of my 
remarks may appear scarcely worth presenting 
to the public. And here I have to offer 
another apology on this ground — ^that great 
principles are often involved in apparently 
trivial actions, and that the character of a whole 
life may sometimes depend upon whether these 
principles in the outset were true or false, good 
or bad. 



Rose Hill, 

October, 1869. 
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CHAPTER I. 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 




^ 



N considering the subject of female educa- 
tion, it is necessary to take into account its 
far-reaching tendency as influencing the 
welfare of a future generation. Regarding educa- 
tion in general, in its highest sense, as a preparation 
for life, it is necessary to go back to the education of 
women; because if men are the after teachers and 
trainers of children, mothers, or women filling the 
place of mothers, will have been beforehand with 
them in the task, and will even have taught and 
trained the teachers themselves. This condition of 
human life is absolute — that women have the care of 
childhood, and that, during the period of childhood, 
impressions are made, whether intentionally or not, 
which often give to character a pecuWat \a^"^^ ^mOcw 
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as may influence the whole course of after life. 
Hence the importance attaching to this subject, and 
the necessity for its being thoroughly understood in 
its relation to the well-being of society in general. 

So much, however, has already been said and 
written on female education that I must, in the 
outset, disclaim all intention of treating it as a mere 
matter of teaching, in the ordinary way of instruc- 
tion as pursued in schools. With that I have no- 
thing to do, only so far as to recognize those changes 
in public opinion which appear to be tending rapidly 
towards the adoption of a system calculated to 
render the education of women more solid, more 
profound, and, in all important respects, more like 
that of men. 

The tone of injury or complaint in which this 
demand is not unfrequently made, renders it neces- 
sary for those who know something'of the practical 
working of the matter to enter their protest against 
blame being laid upon the conductors of schools. 
Of all people, th^se are^he parties who would most 
cordially welcome the introduction of a more com- 
plete and solid education for women. Their posi- 
tion is such that, if they educate at all, they must 
supply the kind of education for which there is 
a demand on the part of the public. It is their in- 
terest to do so. Indeed, schools, like manufactories, 
cannot exist on any other terms. It is consequently 
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great injustice to blame those who teach for not 
supplying that which is not wanted, and which, in 
fact, they are not allowed the opportunity of pro- 
viding, with any hope of success. So soon as 
parents themselves begin to ask for, and to en- 
courage the introduction of, a more solid kind of 
education for their daughters, there can be no doubt 
that it will be promptly and most willingly supplied. 
Only, it must be borne in mind, that the machinery 
of education is not prepared and adjusted to a new 
material in a moment. A suitable agency too is re- 
quired for every operation in which skill in manage- 
ment has to be carried on upon an extensive scale, 
and in nothing is such agency more important than 
in schools. 

It is an excellent thing, and ought to be hailed 
with universal rejoicing, when public opinion be- 
gins to make itself heard in favour of what is right 
and good. But it too often does so with the ac- 
companiment of censure of what has been false 
and wrong, directed against the very individuals 
who are least deserving of blame. Instead of those 
who teach being accountable for the defects of 
female education, for its shallowness, frivolity, and 
want of practical worth, they are much more fre- 
quently martyrs to that soul-degrading misery of 
being compelled to do, in an inferior manner, what 
they long to do nobly and welU So ^\.tv5\^<^T*. 
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are the requirements of society in this respect, that 
female education, as conducted in our English 
schools, has come to be, on the part of the teachers, 
a life-long battling against difficulties which need 
not, and ought not, to exist. In too many cases it 
is a ceaseless endeavour to make the best of un- 
favourable circumstances, which is always a dis- 
heartening condition of life ; so that altogether the 
labour which this occupation requires is attended 
with little satisfaction either to those who teach, or 
to the friends of those who are taught. Whereas 
education is, and ought to be, at once the most in- 
teresting, exalted, and heart-cheering employment 
in which a human being can be engaged. 

In order to facilitate the introduction of a better 
system, it is well to look honestly and fairly at the 
subject of female education from different points of 
view. In doing this we shall probably find that 
the evil now complained of has its foundation very 
early in life, and arises, in the first instance, out of 
a notion that girls are not so well worth educating 
as boys ; or, in other words, out of a notion that 
whatever money can be spared, or whatever pains 
can be bestowed, shall be first expended upon boys. 
If all the children in a family cannot be expensively 
educated while young, the boys must have what- 
ever advantages the parents can afford, let what 
/»a^, be done with the girls. Hence there are pre 
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paratory schools for little boys in great number 
and variety, at many of which the pupils are .well 
grounded in the elementary parts of a good educa- 
tion long before the age at which girls are generally 
sent to any school. Preparatory schools, adapted 
to the grounding of little girls in solid learning, would 
probably be too expensive for persons in ordinary 
circumstances, and certainly where the family is 
large the outlay would be enormous. So the girls 
are kept at nome, and placed, for the most part, 
under the care of teachers, who, however well quali- 
fied in other respects, have many difficulties to 
contend with, arising from the mistaken views of 
parents, in addition to endless interruptions of a 
social and domestic nature. Beyond these, there 
must always be taken into account the one great 
hindrance to progress at home — ^that each child 
stands, as it were, alone, and so loses all the vigour 
and energy imparted by a class, or number similar 
in age, position, and requirements. 

The very fact of having worked for years in 
classes before going to a higher school must give 
to boys a decision of purpose, strength, and capa- 
bility, such as girls have no means of acquiring 
when taught at home, because there the oldest has 
necessarily her lessons appropriate to her age, the 
second hers in the same way, down to the youngest, 
all comparatively separate and aloue^ vw c^ti^*^- 
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quence of the distinctions of age. So that while 
the boys have been introduced to that competition 
which seems to constitute the great battle of life, 
and have, in many other respects, and from vari- 
ous causes besides their learning, been gaining 
strength of character, the girls have not even 
learned that invaluable lesson — how to share the 
common lot ; and consequently to them life presents 
a thousand hardships which boys have learned to 
despise or to overcome at a very early age. 

Again, there are other schools, some ranking not 
very high in social position, and some established 
on foundations especially adapted to limited means, 
to which boys can be sent, and where they can, in 
many cases, acquire an excellent rudimentary edu- 
cation without any hindrance to their subsequent 
attainment of the habits and manners of gentlemen. 
Where money is a matter of importance, such 
schools are a great boon to many families ; but from 
helps of this kind the girls of such families are almost 
entirely excluded. The experiment of mixing on 
such terms with widely different orders of society 
would be considered dangerous to girls. At any 
rate, whatever the hindrances may be, we certainly 
do not find the same kind of instruction available 
for young girls, which forms, in the case of boys, 
the groundwork of a solid education. 

Without reflection upon any class of teachers 
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individually, and especially those hard-working and 
conscientious governesses who pursue their often 
discouraging and ill- requited task under the dis- 
advantages of a domestic schoolroom, it must 
still be confessed that girls are, for the most part, 
very slightly educated up to the time of their being 
sent to what are called finishing schools. I mean, 
of course, slightly educated according to the views 
which are now beginning to prevail with regard to 
what female education ought to be. These very 
girls may be amiable, well-behaved, may, indeed, 
possess many of those recommendations which go 
to make up the character of an agreeable and good 
woman; but in the technical matters of school 
teaching, such as would enable them to pass an 
examination with credit, they may be, and often 
are, sadly deficient. 

Let us suppose a case of this kind, an extreme 
case it may be, but still it is^uch as must be con- 
sidered in order to judge fairly of what can and 
what cannot be done by schools established ex- 
pressly for young ladies. These schools appear 
now to be bearing the blame of past deficiency. 
My object is to show that, under the most capable 
and conscientious teachers, it is impossible for 
these schools to send out girls more thoroughly 
and substantially educated while the conditions of 
society remain such as they are. 
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The case of a slightly educated young lady rising 
into womanhood is this : she must be sent, say, at 
fifteen, to a finishing school, which is necessarily an 
expensive school, because of the many masters and 
other agencies employed. A large sum of money 
being required for this purpose, it may not be possible 
for the father's means to extend beyond three years 
at most, sometimes two, and sometimes only one. 
Into this short space of time all those accomplish- 
ments have to be crowded which are supposed to 
find favour in polite society. The whole process of 
education, carried on upon such terms, can only be 
a kind of miscellaneous dipping into this and that : 
in history, perhaps 'a glimpse of one French king, 
or a peep at Queen Anne ; and the same with every- 
thing else. Yet all must be crowded in. Parental 
solicitude demands all. French having been very 
imperfectly learned at home, the Parisian accent is 
stipulated for. German, not hitherto learned at all, 
must somehow or other be got in. Music, of course; 
whether there be any natural ear for music or not, 
music is absolute. Drawing? Sometimes, just 
enough to have two or three pieces mounted and 
taken home to show. Latin ? No. Italian ? Yes ; 
it is wanted in singing. Modern literature ? Of 
course. The lectures of professors attended ? Yes* 
And all to be paid for I what a bill I It will be im- 
possible^ the father thinks, to keep his girl at 
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school more than two years, perhaps only one, 
for there are five sisters to follow. Out of the one 
precious year there are three months to be deducted 
for holidays ; and there is health to be considered. 
The girl is delicate, and must not be overworked. 
All this is matter for anxious calculation. Yet the 
girl must go somewhere to be finished in nine 
months, or, at most, in eighteen, having never 
thoroughly begun; for it is quite possible that 
such a girl cannot spell, nor read a page of good 
English, so that any one would like to listen. 

As for those who have to educate on such 
terms, can it be wondered at if, after pondering 
the matter well, they conclude that to give a kind 
of bird's-eye view of what ought to be learned is 
all that is possible under such circumstances. A 
young lady of fifteen, entirely unprepared to go on 
with her education as it ought to go on at that age, 
cannot be sent back to begin at the beginning, be- 
cause in that case she will only have reached, 
at seventeen, the proper stage for twelve, and at 
seventeen she must leave school altogether. 

A girl so circumstanced will, in all probability, have 
been progressing rapidly in other ways. She may 
have all the feelings, the growth, and the beauty of 
womanhood. Her thoughts may be branching out 
into life, and maturing through channels widely 
separated from, and far in advance of, the les^o^x^ 
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which ahe ought to be learning. What is to be 
done ? Which party is to be most pitied ? the girl, 
or her teachers ? Surely the conductors of schools 
to which such girls are sent on such conditions are 
not to be blamed for sending them home, after two 
for three years, superficially educated. The fact is, 
that if women are to be educated like men, little 
girls must be taught like little boys, when very 
young. It cannot be done afterwards without the 
application of an amount of individual effort, which 
very few young women have either the power or 
the necessary amount of time and means for put- 
ing forth. 

If the thing must be done, however, and if peo- 
ple generally are agreed in considering it right and 
necessary that women should receive the same 
education as men, there is but one way, I believe, 
by which this end can be reached, and that is by 
the establishment of schools all over the country 
for the teaching of young girls a few things only, 
and those things thoroughly well. If the solid be 
really wanted, let the solid take the first place, so 
as to obtain firm hold of the understanding in early 
life, and so to form the basis or goundwork of a 
true education. 

It is clear that such schools must be compara- 
tively inexpensive, in order that they may be gene- 
available. It is clear also that a great deal 
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must be left out, in order to make room for what 
is better. This wo- -Id at once reduce the expense, 
because many masters, whose lessons are very 
costly, would not be required. In such schools, all 
children who have naturally no ear for music 
m'ght save a large amount of hitherto misspent 
time by leaving out music altogether ; and if, at 
the expiration of a certain period, there should be 
pupils whose parents could not afford to send them 
to higher schools for the purpose of acquiring 
accomplishments, a large number might remain and 
finish their education under this system of plain 
and solid teaching. 

By the public support of such plain and thorough 
teaching schools for girls we should be able to as- 
certain, what it is of great importance to know, 
viz., whether society is really in earnest in advo- 
cating the claims of women to a better and more 
substantial education. We should als^, as indeed 
we now may, to some extent, be able to observe 
the degree of preference shown by society for wo- 
men solidly educated, over those whose education 
is superficial and showy. Men especially would 
have an opportunity of manifesting their decided 
preference, by choosing, from this class only, their 
companions for life, and by treating with neglect 
those whose education would not pass under a 
critical examination. 
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To speak more seriously — and there is an as- 
pect of society now extensively prevailing, and 
suggestive of much serious thought ; to speak of 
education definitely and fully, we have to take into 
account a social fact which is becoming every day 
more and more perplexing. It is that two widely 
different conditions of life have to be provided for 
by female education — married and unmarried life. 
On the one hand, we want all those accomplishments 
and graces which adorn a social circle ; we want ele- 
gance of taste in the adornment of the person, and the 
arrangements which belong to giving and receiving 
visits ; we want an easy flow of conversation ; nice 
tact in adaptation ; a will that can yield gracefully ; 
a pliant spirit, readily adapted to any sudden emer- 
gency; and, in short, all those, pleasant qualities 
which go to make up what is called a nice womani 
On the other hand, we want strength of character, 
grasp of understanding, correct knowledge, and prar* 
tical decision of purpose, power to master any given 
subject, and resoluteness of will. It does not follow 
that, in comparing these two characters, one woman 
shall be better than the other, or that their natural 
gifts of intellect or capability of mind shall be even 
difierent in themselves. But it seems to me that 
the turn or tone of character should be different, in 
order to fill each position well — ^the one with dis« 
n and tact, and yet with grace and loveli« 
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ness ; the other with strength, determination, and 
thorough efficiency for work. 

How to meet these two requirements is a great 
perplexity in the present day, and it is one which 
presses closely upon all engaged in female education. 
The plain fact which has to be met has, in all pro- 
bability, given rise to those altered views of the 
position of women which educators have now to 
provide for as best they can. It is the fact that 
from some cause or other, most probably from many 
causes combined, English society not only consists 
of a large overplus of women, but of these an in- 
creasing number never marry. 

Formerly there existed an idea that marriage was 
the legitimate end of woman's life, and that edu- 
cation had only to prepare her for that ; now it is 
otherwise, far otherwise, indeed, with large numbers 
of women who have to face the world and its 
difficulties alone, in many cases securing for them- 
selves an honourable maintenance by the labour 
of their own hands, or by the efforts of their own 
mental powers. If the circumstances of married 
life alone should be prepared for, and no other, 
women would have to wait their chance until too 
old to change their mode of living ; in other words, 
too old to learn a business, or to adapt themselves 
to circumstances upon which they had never 
calculated. But if, on the other hand, a thorough, 
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sound, and useful education should be given to all 
women alike, the unmarried would be at no dis- 
advantage. So far as the public would assist in 
providing them with useful occupation, they would 
enjoy an independence rather to be envied than 
dreaded, and they would be saved from that terrible 
temptation of marrying only for a maintenance 
and a home. 

In order to this end many things are required 
besides what education, even at its best, can supply. 
Society must here do ite part, and welcome to its 
honoured places those women who maintain them- 
selves. As society is at present constituted, a lady 
may do almost anything from motives of charity 
or ze^l. She may wear a robe of camlet or a poked 
bonnet, she may attend in the wards of an hospital 
like an ordinary nurse, or seek the abodes of infamy 
and squalid want, without losing caste in society; 
and a noble trait it is in the aspect of social life 
that such is the case. But so soon as a woman 
begins to receive money, however great her need, 
or however glorious the escape from degrading 
dependence which she thus attains, so soon as she 
makes money by her own efforts, and lays by a little 
store acquired by the work of her own hands, the 
heroine is transformed into a tradeswoman, and 
she must find her place in society as such. It is 
not the actual work, it is the stigma attaching to 
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work that is done in the way of business, it is the 
looking down of friends and acquaintances upon 
the poor relation who has to provide her own main- 
tenance, which renders self-support so difficult to 
woman. All this society is responsible for, and 
society must alter, before well-educated women can 
comfortably maintain themselves. 

And in this question of work for women there 
are at present so many considerations involved, so 
many perplexities to be solved, that, notwithstand- 
ing all which has been said and written on the 
subject, but little progress seems yet to have been 
made towards any definite conclusion. Indeed, the 
great difficulty which presents itself is this, that 
already it is the educated women who are suffering 
most from want of emplo)niient ; suffering, not from 
inaptness or unwillingness in themselves, but from 
there being actually no work for them to do. Noble 
efforts are being made, as we all know, to provide 
suitable and remunerative work for women thus 
circumstanced; but for women to struggle into 
those places which are already filled by men equally 
needy, and perhaps more able — places waited and 
watched for by ranks upon ranks of other men — 
this does not seem a likely means of benefiting 
society as a whole. Particularly as the very act of 
thrusting men out of employment would be the 
way to send them in greater numbers to th^ 
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colonies, or to distaint quarters of the world, thus 
creating a still greater' disproportion in our female 
population at home. 

Could this peculiar difficulty be overcome, there 
might be numerous openings found, no doubt, by 
which women might be placed in the way of honest 
and even honourable employment, suited to those 
who have been even highly educated, and suited also 
for rendering their lives at once useful to others, 
and interesting to themselves. Amongst employ- 
ments of this kind education deserves to rank 
highest. In its various branches women might 
legitimately engage to a much wider extent than is 
now the case ; and the establishment of prepara- 
tory schools for little girls all over the country would 
afford them a large amount of pleasant and inter- 
esting work of this kind. 

From having had my own mind directed in an 
especial manner to the subject of female edu- 
cation, and so having had to look the difficulties 
here specified fairly in the face, I have to confess 
to a leaning on my own part to the side of women 
being so educated as to make them intelligent rather 
than learned, useful and agreeable rather than 
masculine in their attainments. Seeing how little 
could be done, under existing circumstances, in the 
way of carrying out a thorough education, as con- 
ducted in higher schools for boys, and colleges for 
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men it seemed to me that to teach all which could 
be taught, though ever so little, in such a manner 
as to excite a desire for more, was perhaps the best 
that could be done in the short period of time 
allowed. 

But beyond this, there were other views of the 
true position of women, and their duties in social 
iife, which presented themselves as so strictly 
belonging to them simply as women, that I have 
never yet been able to see how they can fill their 
own place in life, and fill it well, without a large 
amount of training bestowed upon that part of their 
education which belongs to the heart. And after 
all, for what are women intended, and for what 
ought they to be prepared ? Men have their ap- 
propriate place in creation, and women have theirs. 
It is absurd to compare them as being superior 
or inferior on either side ; or to say that in one 
there is more mental capability required than in the 
other. But it must still be of a different order, and 
directed to different purposes, otherwise the whole 
structure, the harmonious working, the happiness, 
and the beauty of our social constitution would 
be destroyed. 

If we look at woman herself, and consider fbtr 
what she is preparing, we see that the requlVe- 
ments peculiar to her position are so pre-eminently 
those which in their strength and virtue emanate 
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from her heart, from her sentiments and affections 
as influenced by the principles which are rooted in 
her heart, that it is difficult to understand how, 
without the right cultivation of these, she can evei 
use to any good purpose those masculine attain- 
ments which are now considered so desirable foi 
her. Indeed, so far as women's work has pro- 
gressed in the way of business occupations, the 
hindrances have been chiefly of that kind which 
arise from certain employments being disagreeable 
rather than difficult. On the continent, especially 
in France, we see how useful and efficient women 
can make themselves behind the counter, or at the 
desk, and how happy they can be all the- while; 
well-dressed, handsome, beaming and good natured, 
inspiring confidence in all who transact business 
with them, their agile fingers selecting, sorting, 
and handling, with a facility which insures success. 
It is not the occupation itself which makes the 
misery of their lot to fallen gentlewomen, nor is it 
by any means their mental incapacity which makes 
the difficulty so great in placing them in higher 
positions than that of the French women, where they 
might maintain themselves by their own labour. 
1% is that their taste is oflended, their feelings 
wounded, and their sense of degradation so pain- 
fully acute, that in thousands of cases they would 
almost rather starve than obtain a livelihood on 
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such conditi ons. In fact, their moral nature is not 
prepared for these conditions. The prejudices of 
society are too severely felt to allow of their being 
even moderately happy in any but a very limited 
number of those occupations which the crowded 
state of our society leaves open to women. 
That this morbid state of feeling on the part of 

^ English ladies born to easy circumstances can be 
set aside by the fact of their being made scholars, 
I do not see ; and, still less, how it can be supplanted 
by higher and nobler feelings, such as would 
strengthen a woman to do her duty, whatever it 
might be, and to do it cheerfully because it was 
her duty. Her scholarship, her solid attainments, 
might help her to a range of occupation higher in 
social consideration ; but the fancied degradation 
of making her own living would still remain to 
weigh painfully upon one who had never been in- 
structed so as to understand the moral dignity of 
a noble independence. Hence it is more integrity 
of principle that is required in many cases, rather 
than more learning ; more bravery of soul, more 
earnestness of purpose, more self-government, 

. and a higher estimate generally of what is great 
and just and good, rather than more teaching in 
any branch of mere intellectual attainment, how- 
ever thoroughly such lessons may be taught. 
If a woman, by any process of education, can be 
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made to feel that all honest work is noble just so 
far as it is pursued faithfully and with worthy 
motives, that work need not necessarily and in 
itself be vulgar or mean, that idleness is infinitely 
more vulgar and meaner than such work can be, 
that integrity of principle, as it constitutes the 
basis of right action and true speech, is beyond all 
comparison more to be desired than anything which 
pleases only for a moment ; if a woman can be so 
educated as to be sent out into the world thoroughly 
imbued with these and other sentiments of a simi- 
lar nature, she will fall in with the claims of duty 
without any of those hesitations and discontents, 
which are now attributed to her want of thorough- 
ness in the different branches of learning in which 
she is inferior to men. 

But besides increasing her own happiness, as 
well as her own value in the world, and besides 
rendering available and welcome to her acceptance 
innumerable opportunities for self-maintenance by 
the implanting of these principles in her heart, 
we have to consider the position of women in 
their natural and inevitable relation to generations 
yet to come, who in their turn will influence other 
generations to the end of the world. 

In looking thoughtfully around upon a school 
for young ladies, it is almost impossible not to be 
moved by some of those feelings which stirred in 
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the mind of Mrs. Hemans, when she wrote her 
beautiful lines on a "Girls* school at prayer." Her 
own lot as a woman had not been the happiest, 
and looking in idea far into their future lives, she 
points in her own peculiar manner to their probable 
experience as women. 

** Her lot is on you ! — silent tears to weep 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering's hour, 
And sumless riches from affection's deep 

To pour on broken reeds ; a wasted shower 1 

****** 

** Her lot is on you ! — to be found untirM, 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 
With a true heart of hope, though hope be vain." 

In the young ladies' school we find every variety 
of active life, every shade of incipient character, 
the delicate and fragile form, and the robust and 
healthy. We find the girl whose countenance is 
shadowed by mournful sentiment, but more fre- 
quently the flashing eye, the glowing cheek, the 
eager tread of buoyant feet ; we find also the quick 
perception, the-sensitive touch, the ready speech, 
and the facile adaptation of mind and manner 
to the excitement of the moment. These and a 
thousand other phases of girlish life present them- 
selves, and all appear as if fluttering together 
without any definite purpose. Ther^ rcv^.-^ \i^ %ci^^ 
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and noble purpose on the part of those who have 
to direct, and those who have to teach ; but the 
end ! When we consider that, a strange transi- 
tion of scene takes place, and we behold one of 
these girls, perhaps the gayest, watching by the bed 
of sickness or death. Another has orphan brothers 
and sisters looking to her for guidance and support. 
Another has her own nursery filled with rapidly 
advancing life and strength. Another has the 
social claims of a large household to meet with 
promptness and discretion. One has a difficult 
temper to soothe; another a wild spirit to restrain. 
All have their work, and none live for themselves 
alone. 

Out of the various destinations appointed by 
God for these light, airy creatures, whom we have 
seen at school, will flow a large portion of the 
happiness or the misery, the good or the evil, of 
many lives besides their own. From the early 
training of one will spring the statesman, wise 
in council; or the philosopher, exact in his con- 
clusions; or the adventurer, far-reaching in his 
objects of pursuit; or the minister of religion, 
eloquent to persuade. And whether, in the 
achievements to which these devote themselves, 
their work shall be established on right principles 
or wrong, on truth or falsehood, will depend very 
much upon the early basis given to their characters 
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by that young girl whose fingers we saw gliding 
swiftly over the strings of her harp, by her who 
sat in the garden shade wreathing herself with 
flowers, by her who sang the fairy song, or by hei 
who, wearied with the dance, fell asleep in a cloud 
of her own dishevelled hair. 

Also, to take a darker view of the picture : the 
man of pleasure, once no worse than a selflsh boy ; 
the gambler, once only the child who was fond of 
any playful risk ; the defrauder, once only weak in 
resisting temptation, but subsequently the shame 
of his country and the ruin of his home; these 
will all have passed under the training hand, the 
watchful eye, and the tender nurture of some 
amongst those gay young girls whom we saw so 
carelessly floating along the stream of life. Or, ii 
the training and the nurture have been wanting, 
the case is no better. Neglect can do its work as 
well, or, rather, as ill as mistaken effort. If the 
care-taker of childhood forgets to do her part, 
nature asserts her claim, and passion and self-will 
seize the victim for their own. 

Besides these, there are the daughters of such 
families to be considered, the sisters of such bro- 
thers, the mothers of such sons, in a future gene- 
ration. But no, we will not believe it. Rather 
let us look forward to the dawn of a happier day, 
when the education of the heart shall keet^ tjac^ 
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with that of the head ; and when women shall 
faithfully maintain their legitimate place in the 
training of youth, so aB that one generation after 
another shall be marked by greater dignity and 
worth of character, and each, with God's blessing, 
be mote noble, happier, and belter than the last. 




CHAPTER II. 



WOMEN AS EDUCATORS. 




HE fitness of a worker for his work is uni- 
versally regarded as a point essential to 
success. Not only has fitness derived from 
right teaching to be. considered, but natural fitness ; 
or, in other words, the adaptation of a man's whole 
character, including his talents and inclinations, to 
that which he has to do. This is a point which 
parents would often give much to ascertain before 
sending their sons out into the world ; and it is one 
in which employers are equally concerned when 
they engage an agent to execute their designs. 
Many a good position has had to be given up from 
the want of natural fitness for its requirements; 
and, owing to the same cause, many a worthy and 
industrious worker has failed in the business or 
profession selected for him by his friends, when 
he might have made honourable progress in some 
other line for which he was adapted by nature. 
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No amount of instruction can entirely remedy 
the defect of natural unfitness; while, on the other 
and, a surprisingly small amount of training in the 
line which nature indicates will sometimes so place 
a person in the way of helping himself that he 
will spring onward from one point to another, and 
finally attain a degree of excellence impossible to 
one differently constituted by nature. 

And if this be true of the lower branches of 
human labour, such as mechanical operations, or 
even a little higher in the region of art, how much 
more does the same fact of natural fitness or un- 
fitness operate through all the higher range of 
intellect, and all the efforts of enterprise in which 
mankind are engaged. The man of study — of 
minute and careful investigation of the details 
of physics or metaphysics— could scarcely be ex- 
pected to make a successful leader of an army ; nor 
could an explorer settle very well to the adjust- 
ment of the small perplexities of a country parish. 
It is the same through every department of useful- 
ness. Not only must the intellect be instructed in 
what has to be done, but the nature, the heart, the 
whole being, must be such that it can be thrown 
into the work in order to carry it out successfully. 

Those who have had anything to do with edu- 
cation will be sufficiently aware of this fact. The 
best masters cannot make a musician of a girl who 



^ 
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has no ** music in her soul," nor a true artist in any 
other branch of execution. To a certain extent it 
is undoubtedly necessary that all children should 
acquire a respectable amount of proficiency in the 
common branches of education, that all the facul- 
ties of their minds should be so exercised as to be 
capable of working when required,' at least in a 
respectable manner ; but with regard to many of 
these — ^the calculation of numbers, for example — it 
would scarcely be less cruel than absurd to devote 
a child to the life of an accountant, who had no 
natural turn for arithmetic. 

If in the boys and girls of any particular school 
there is this difference, and if in the after lives of 
jiuch individuals we find the difference still more 
strongly marked, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that between boys and girls it will be greater and 
more manifest, especially as they mature into men 
and women; and this may surely be admitted 
without any interference with the popular demand 
of the present day in favour of education being 
the same for both. With this question I have little 
to do. My simple idea is, that the more both boys 
and girls can learn the better, especially of such 
things as are likely to be advantageous to them in 
after life. It is of occupation that I am about to 
speak; of work, and of that work being the best 
for all persons, whether men or women, for which 
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by nature and by circumstances they are most 
fitted. 

Hence we have circumstances to consider as 
well as nature ; and it seems to me that this is a 
little left out of sight by those who rush to the ex- 
treme of placing women exactly on the same foot- 
ing as men with regard to education — to rights, so 
called, and what not. My present purpose is to 
speak of women strictly as women, and chiefly as 
mothers, or as those who fill the place of mothers 
to the rising generation. So far, at least, we must 
speak of women as educators, because they do 
educate, whether they intend it or not ; they do 
work, either for good or for evil, upon the infant 
soil committed to their charge, and the results 
after years often show unmistakably what the tru 
nature of their work has been. 

Seeing, then, that women do work, and must work 
here, that circumstance has placed them where 
such work is inevitable to them, either done by 
themselves or deputed by their choice to another, 
the next consideration is their fitness for the work. 
And, first, theiT natural fitness. This I think con- 
sists chiefiy in what has to be done being; especially 
a heart-work, and in the certain fact that women 
work best wherever the heart can be brought into 
operation as well as the head. 

It is no unfrequent practice with critics and 
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burlesque makers to ridicule this tendency of 
women to throw their hearts into what they.doi 
For my own part, I thank God that it is so ; that 
so long as there shall be in the world either sorrow 
to soothe, or suffering to alleviate, there will be the 
true heart of woman to draw upon for every case 
of need. And although her enthusiasm may some- 
times carry her where her efforts are not wanted, 
or where her emotions are not appropriate, it is 
better so, a thousand times better, than that the 
heart should be wanting in her work, and especially 
that best work which has been committed to her as 
the early teacher and trainer of youth. 

It is true, without doubt, that where the heart 
itself is not educated, not trained so as to use its 
capabilities rightly, nor, in fact, done anything at all 
with until its affections and emotions have attained 
maturity, and so have run to wild and unseemly 
growth, there is apt to be a considerable amount 
of confusion and folly; but this only proves the 
necessity there is for more consideration being be- 
stowed upon the heart, in order that it may exercise 
its most valuable functions in harmony with the 
highest order of human intellect, and so produce 
the most perfect character and the noblest life. 

Many persons appear to think that, in d|der -to 
the true cultivation and discipline of the^ iieart 
nothing is wanting but better education of the head. 
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Hence, that if women were only educated up to 
men, taught in the same classes, examined by the 
same masters, and rewarded with the same prizes, 
their hearts would be as unmovable as those of men. 
And what then ? Would domestic life be happier ? 
or would society be half as interesting as it is now ? 
Should we even be better for the change ? Certainly 
not; because the true discipline of the heart can 
never be effected by the education of the head. Under 
certain restrictions, the heart of even a woman 
may acquire the habit of concealing its emotions, 
of being ashamed of them, of regarding them as 
superfluous and unproductive in the economy of a 
worldly and artificial existence ; but surely it would 
be better that such emotions, if genuine and real, 
should be trained to some right exercise, rather 
than crushed down, or kept back, as useless ap- 
pendages to a weak nature. 

The education of the head is, however, in itself 
so important, a mind stored with knowledge is so 
much better than an empty mind, that it is difficult 
to employ language sufficiently respectful to the 
advocates of this method of improving the condition 
of women in general, and yet keep in reserve the 
honest avowal of disbelief in this being the true 
way, and the best way, of supplying what is most 
wanted in the present day in order to render us 
socially and morally a better people than we are. 
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Indeed, while the nature of women remains such 
as it is, this experiment of masculine education can 
never effect the whole good which is anticipated 
from it. There is a power in the sentiments, 
affections, and emotions of a woman's heart suf- 
ficiently strong to burst through all intellectual 
restrictions when not applied so as to bear directly 
upon them. I never knew a woman, especially a 
woman that was worth loving, who did not carry 
these affections with her through all the walks of life, 
however dignified, whose emotions were not ready 
for every call of pity, and whose indignation did not 
burst forth at every cry of oppression and wrong. 

I remember going, on one occasion, to the foun- 
tain head of woman's wisdom and woman's work, 
a place above all others where it might be supposed 
that the feelings of the heart would be set aside. 
My errand was strictly one of business — ^liard, dry 
business, and it was conducted in a London office, 
amongst piles of books, paper, wrappers, and cor- 
dage. In the room where my business was dis- 
cussed there was nothing to distinguish it from 
other city offices. There were desks, high stools, 
pens, ink, and paper. The feet of hurrying mes- 
sengers were heard on the stairs, and the roll of 
wheels without. But my interview was with a 
woman, and I remember distinctly that it ended 
with an appeal on behalf of a widowed gentle- 
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woman who occupied some of the adjoining apart 
ments, and for whom the lady of business would 
be ** so glad'' if she could obtain some respectable 
lodgers. 

Yes ; we concluded with a sad tale of distress, 
and mutual pity, and the pleading of an affectionate 
and compassionate heart. And so it always will 
be, and ought to be, with women. Indeed, such is 
my belief in this inherent tendency of their nature, 
that I cannot help thinking if women should obtain, 
as some desire for them, the high privilege of a 
seat in the senate, they would go up to parliament 
so laden with petitions from friends at hnire, and 
their speeches would be such eloquent appcjils on 
behalf of those whose wrongs and sufferings they 
had actually seen, that their presence in the house 
would overwhelm the manly element there, and 
would consequently be of vQvy limited duration. 

And if this would be the result of an overflow of 
pity and kindness, what of hearts that are agitated 
by emotions of a less amiable character ? What of 
vanity, and jealousy, and passions of kindred 
nature ? Would not disturbances from such causes 
b^ liable to occur sometimes to the interruption of 
affairs of national importance ? Not that women 
are intellectually incapable of understanding such 
matters — far otherwise. Indeed, it is absurd to 
suppose that women cannot learn what men learn. 
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and execute what they do, so far as physical power 
permits. It is that in the pursuit of such learning, 
and in the carrying on of such work, there will 
always occur those heart disturbances which must 
inevitably interrupt the course of action, and break;^ 
the continuity of thought. * 

Imagine, for example, a woman intent upon the 
solution of a problem, will she not hear the cry of 
pain from her child, and rush to its relief? will she 
not wipe its tears, and bind up its hurt, and hush it 
to sleep on her bosom ? Yes, and perhaps repri- 
mand its care-taker by giving vent to an outburst 
of indignation before returning to her problem. 
Even when she does return, will she be able to 
work it out as clearly as if nothing had occurred 
to disturb her heart? Another woman may be 
deep in history, preparing an analysis of the prin- 
ciples of ancient law, and a letter arrives with the 
intelligence of illness or death ; or she may be all 
the while listening for the sound of a step that 
does not come. Another may be a student of 
comparative anatomy, whose heart is absolutely 
hungering all the while for a kind word or look. 
These, and all other women worthy of the name, 
are dependent upon others for so large a portion of 
their happiness as to be liable, at any moment, to 
some kind of heart disturbances, pleasant as well 
as otherwise. Perhaps some good tv^vj^ t^^Ocv^^ 
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them, and they instantly rejoice, throwing them- 
selves, in idea, into the circumstances of those 
whom they love. Or some friend is announced, a 
husband or brother returns, and the social meal has 
to be made cheerful, agreeable topics introduced, 
and a world of interest kept up, so that those who 
have been engaged in dull or difficult matters all 
day may find their best amusement at home. 

But besides the many occurrences of every day 
in which her feelings and affections are involved, 
every woman has more or less her own specially 
feminine life to live, and the manner in which 
they live this life is chiefly that which makes 
them charming or otherwise, beloved or shunned, 
honoured or despised. Fully to describe this life 
would be impossible, nor is it necessary here, only 
to say that it is one over which the heart reigns 
paramount. It may be so hidden as only to be 
detected by the trace of tears, so deep that its 
surface looks calm and still, so intense that an age 
of experience seems to pass in a few hours of 
time. All the learning in the world cannot quench 
the vitality of this life, scarcely alter its conditions. 
It does not consist in knowledge, in science, in 
calculation, in the adaptation of means to ends. 
Its hunger and thirst, its very existence, is supplied 
by sustenance altogether distinct from these. It 
has joy and sorrow for its daily food, the sweet and 
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the bitter; and the measure in which these are 
appropriated, as well as the sources from whence 
they are derived, constitute what we understand 
as character in woman. Rich in this inner life, 
a woman can meet unshaken the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Stripped and destitute here, she is poor 
indeed. Men find their loss and gain, their 
abundance and want, in the bank, the counting- 
house, or the exchange. Women find theirs 
where they have garnered up their souls. Here 
they are sometimes brave, when weak elsewhere ; 
happy when others, from their outward circum- 
stances, v/ould despair; and good when the world 
knows little of their deserts. How should beings 
so constituted ever give themselves, with equal 
success, to the attainments and occupations of 
men ? 

The fitness in women for undertaking the educa- 
tion of the heart consists partly in their being so 
placed in the creation that they have especially, 
nay, almost exclusively, to do with human character 
in early youth. That a peculiar responsibility rests 
upon women in this respect no one would deny, 
although many seem disposed to limit that re- 
sponsibility to the nurture and care of the body ; 
so much so, indeed, that a proposal has recently 
been made to meet the necessities of unoccupied 
women who have known better circumstances, bv 
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placing them in nurseries as a kind of care-takers, 
or upper nurses, so that whatever intelligence or 
refinement they possess may be devoted to the 
care of babies. Surely the occupation which I am 
about to commend to the thoughtful consideration 
of women in general would be a little more in 
accordance with the circumstances of reduced 
gentlewomen, who, while ordinary nurses could 
take charge of the body, might be entrusted with 
the feelings and affections of the child, so as to 
cherish its best emotions, and direct its desires 
into wholesome and useful channels. 

But whoever may transact this important busi- 
ness, and it is being transacted every day, either by 
wisdom or folly, for good or for evil, it is certainly 
done by women, by mothers, relatives, nurses, or 
female care-takers engaged in some way about the 
family. It is seldom if ever done by men. Under 
favourable circumstances, it is done through the 
instrumentality of affection and kindness. Espe- 
cially is it a heart- work, and as such its duties 
are often discharged by women, who, while not 
mothers themselves, seem to be provided with a 
never-failing store of that which the heart supplies 
in the way of natural fitness for the work. It 
is wonderful what women, who are only hired 
assistants in a family, will do and suffer in this 
work without complaining, nay, even with delight, 
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what sleepless nights they will endure, what 
patience they will exercise towards children to 
ivhom they came as strangers, from whom they 
may be separated at any moment, and whose lives, 
at best, will diverge from theirs by courses as widely 
separated as the poles. Yet seldom is the heart 
found wanting in this work. And if such be the 
case with the unthinking and defectively educated 
amongst women, how much may be expected from 
the enlightened efforts of those who would bring 
a higher order of devotedness, and a truer sense 
of its requirements, to the right performance of 
the task. 

In order to consider fairly and fully the fitness 
of any particular kind of agency for that which has 
to be done, we have to take into account motive 
power as well as qualification ; in other words, the 
impulse or movement of desire by which alone 
workers and work can be put effectually into opera- 
tion. Women may be admirably fitted for con- 
ducting the education of the heart, but why should 
they set themselves to this task ? What is there 
within themselves to afford sufficient motive power ? 
The claims from without I am about to place 
before them to the best of my ability, but I think 
there is still something within which has to be 
further looked into, and it is something which aids 
very forcibly in rendering the fitness of women 
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available for practical application. It may to some 
extent be understood by the fact that women are 
never quite happy without work, or perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to say, without some- 
thing to throw themselves into, and to expend 
themselves upon ; and certainly they never live up 
to their best without some object in life which 
calls into exercise the highest and noblest portions 
of their nature. 

In the present day we have to take into account 
another force arising out of individual circum- 
stances, and so far a force from within, which com- 
pels women, on every hand, to work for their own 
maintenance. This necessity seems, on the face 
of it, and in many cases undoubtedly is, a great 
hardship; yet, taken as a whole, and admitting 
this tendency of woman's nature, I have no doubt 
but the very work itself— honest, reasonable, 
straightforward work, when not carried to excess — 
produces more healtKiness of body, and cheerful- 
ness of mind, than would be experienced by the 
same individuals in a condition of inactivity and 
self-indulgence. So far, however, as these occupa- 
tions are only work, not in any sense heart- work, j 
they must be wearisome and hard to women. But 
then amongst those who are employed in this 
manner, how many have their heart-work still in 
relation to friends and relatives, whose comforts 
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are increased by their exertions. Some of these, 
by the labour of their hands, help to maintain 
an aged parent, some a sickly and helpless sister ; 
while many contribute to the charges of a home 
in which both brothers and sisters find comfort 
and safety. 

But while the absolute need for remunerative 
employment does unquestionably fall hardly upon 
those who have to meet this necessity late in life, 
or in consequence of some unexpected change in 
family circumstances, we see in the present day 
a continual rushing into occupation, not out of it, 
amongst those who are under no Buch necessity, 
and who seek no remuneration beyond the satis- 
faction always attendant upon duty faithfully dis- 
charged, and especially the duty of benevolence. 

The blessed hope of following, to some extent, 
the footsteps of Him whose coming was heralded 
with the message of peace on earth and good-will 
towards men, is the motive, the impulse, and the 
sustaining power with many of these devoted 
workers. But there are others who give them- 
selves to the service of their fellow-creatures 
simply as a heart-work, and ^ in that find their 
delight. It is, however, all a heart- work wherever 
good is done, and the law of kindness carried out 
by voluntary agency; and when the principle is 
laid in the heart, laid deeply and surely, as it can 
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only be by religious conviction, the happier will be 
the agent, and the more faithfully will the woric 
be carried out. 

There is perhaps no more striking feature by 
which modern society is characterized than the 
willingness, nay, the actual desire, evinced by 
women to take part in benevolent or animating 
occupation. Something to do, something to feel, 
something to live for, would seem to be the cry of 
every female heart, heard more and more distinctly 
every day, as if the fact were becoming more 
palpable, that the very nature of woman deteriorates 
in a condition of useless inaction. To feel that 
she is of no value in the world, to find no exercise 
for her best faculties, no claim upon her kindly 
efforts, no demand upon her skill in contriving 
comfort or affording help, — this is the bane of 
her existence, which drives her into many a rash 
experiment, merely to escape from what it seems 
, impossible longer to endure. 

But out of the classes of society by which alone 
this calamity is felt, the privileged classes, as they 
are called, because where wealth is abundant every 
wish is supposed to be supplied; out of these 
classes, or, perhaps, more particularly the well-edur 
cated rather than the wealthy, we now behold the 
glorious uprising of a host of noble women who 
devote themselves, as voluntary agents, to the sjreat 
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work of doing good, some in hospitals, some in 
prisons, some even in the dens of infamy and 
crime, and others, not less useful, in that border- 
land between the two extremes of respectability 
and vice. Nor are these mere enthusiasts. They 
are often women of good sense, as well as good posi- 
tion, not a few of them women whose names are 
known and held in reverence in countries distant 
from their own. They are women eminently quali- 
fied for stirring up the dormant charity of others, 
for directing ungoverned zeal into channels of use- 
fulness, and moving, as only moral force can move, 
ranks upon ranks to follow in their steps, and to 
carry out work which they may have been able 
only to begin. 

In associating with women thus engaged, no- 
thing is more striking than their happiness, their 
real enjoyment of life, and delight in their work. 
To them it is indeed a heart-work, and this is the 
secret of the unfailing interest which it affords, 
the satisfaction derived from ever so small an 
amount of success ; and perhaps, above and be- 
yond all, it is the secret of the power by which 
they are lifted out of and set above the little vexa- 
tions and crosses of woman's ordinary existence. 
The crosses and vexations are still there, for these 
women are women still, and can feel all these 
things as acutely as others ; but they have work in 
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their hands, and objects to carry out, at once so 
important and so satisfying to the cravings of the 
heart, that they have no "time to be vexed" with 
those petty occurrences which sometimes destroy 
the peace of others less worthily employed. 

I must not, however, incur the risk of having it 
imagined that I consider this the highest walk of 
female duty, or that any but a remarkable and 
distinguished few are called to walk in this way. 
Far other indeed is my view of life. I am here 
only speaking of the power which heart-work has 
in itself, and it is most clearly shown where there 
are no ties of relationship, no claim of affection, 
and no individual attraction to render the work 
agreeable in itself. 

So far as this chapter extends, I have only 
endeavoured to point out the fitness of women for 
the work which I am about to urge upon their 
attention as women. And I would give the sum of 
my meaning thus far in this simple form: That 
women, from their natural tendencies of thought 
and feeling, especially from those qualities which 
we commonly describe as belonging to the heart, 
are admirably qualified for conducting the educa- 
tion of the heart ; that they are fitted also by cir- 
cumstances for carrying on this work, because 
providence has placed them^ and only them, in 
that close association with infancy and youth 
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which is necessary to the work being effectually 
done; and that they have, within themselves, as 
women, a motive power which impels them to 
some kind of heart-work, and which makes them 
seek and find their happiness in doing it. 




CHAPTER III. 



PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 




DUCATION, when regarded as a true pre- 
paration for life, is the noblest work to 
which human effort can be devoted. It 
embraces so much, both in relation to the present 
life and that which is to come, that no human 
mind has ever been able to grasp its far-reaching 
requirements so as to convey to other minds an 
adequate sense of what they really are. 

Considered as a matter of theory, it would be 
difficult to say what there is of good or wise which 
education does not already profess to teach. Con- 
sidered practically, we find a fearful want in what 
it does in the way of preparing for life, for being 
and doing, as well as knowing; for this it is which 
gives the true character to Jife — ^what people do, 
and what they are in themselves, even more than 
what they understand or know. As for example, 
a man may know very well what it is right to do, 
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but the choosing to do it is quite a different matter. 
He may not like to do it. He may have no motive 
power within himself sufficiently forcible to com- 
pel or induce him to do it, and thus he may go on 
to the end of a long life doing wrong, and acting 
all the time against his knowledge of what it is 
right to do. 

Wrong doing is the consequence of wrong being, 
of the heart being filled with strong inclinations 
to do evil, while the inclination to do right is feeble 
and defective. Perhaps it as frequently arises from 
eagerness to seize a present pleasure without any 
consideration of right and wrong whatever, or any 
thought of what the consequences may be. This 
is the pure animal instinct by which thousands and 
tens of thousands of human beings are actuated, 
until roused by some strong impression or convic- 
tion to see their true position as responsible beings. 

We all know enough of society under its worst 
aspects to be aware that this condition is not 
incompatible with a considerable amount of know- 
ledge, that persons leading this kind of life can 
many of them read and write, and are frequently 
not unacquainted with the higher branches of learn- 
ing. It is not in reality the acquirement of any 
amount of knowledge which of itself constitutes a 
t ue preparation for life. | 

But before pursuing this subject farther, let us 
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ask, what is the nature of that life which has to be 
prepared for ? What the child must he in order to 
enter upon this life prepared to meet its require- 
ments, and what he must be prepared to do in order 
to maintain a worthy place among his fellow-men, 
are questions which will naturally follow. 

In regarding education as a preparation for life, 
it is necessary to look into life as it is — our social 
life as it is in the present day, and as the child will 
find it. This hfe is no Arcadian scene of quiet and 
repose, no state of pastoral simplicity, varied only 
by the bleating of lambs and the song of birds. 
It is no garden of Eden without the serpent. 
Neither is it exactly what some writers of good 
books and some preachers describe it, when ad- 
dressing the juvenile portion of society. The life 
which has to be prepared for is full of the busy 
strife of men, the interests of contending parties, 
the seeming good, the lurking evil, the specious 
pretence, and the wrong so countenanced that it 
ceases to be called wrong. Preparation has to be 
made for the struggling together of thousands and 
millions of human beings intent upon their own 
worldly advancement, and careless about trampling 
down whatever might impede their progress, or 
hinder their success. We have the love of money, 
or of that which money can procure, ruling para- 
mount over multitudes who throng the streets of 
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our towns and cities ; and with this we have a 
frightful recklessness in the choice of means, and 
a daring in action, which too often mark the path 
of enterprise with ruin and shame. This is one 
aspect of that life for which education has to pre- 
pare in the present day. 

But life has other and widely different aspects. 
Happily for us and the times in which we live, we 
have enterprise which is generous and noble ; we 
have our benevolent institutions, our wise men and 
noble women not a few, our useful inventions, our 
wise arrangements, our works of charity, and a vast 
agency employed in voluntary service for the good 
of their fellow-beings. We have ever and anon the 
public and spirit-stirring advocacy of what is right 
and just and true ; and we have the quiet working 
out in lower walks of usefulness of that high esti- 
mate of duty which spares neither time nor means 
for personal indulgence. We have a high sense of 
honour as the support of our national dignity, and 
we have the faithful upholding of God*s holy Word 
as the rule of life, with the Christian ministration 
of His devoted servants for our instruction and 
guidance. For this also education has to prepare ; 
and for both it has to prepare in such manner as 
that the good shall be recognized and justly 
estimated, while the evil shall be seen to be evil, 
and resolutely rejected. 
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Were these two phases or elements of social life 
distinctly separated the one from the other, so that 
a child might see the difference, and know exactly 
where the evil of one was bounded by the good of 
the other, the difficulty of educating for such a con- 
dition would be comparatively small. But unfor- 
tunately the real state of the case is far otherwise ; 
for there is not only a wide border space where 
these two conditions meet and mix, but in their 
separate departments one is apt to wear the out- 
ward aspect of the other. Party feeling establishes 
its own test of merit, conventional epithets are 
used instead of truth, and thus the whole structure 
of society is thrown into confusion, so as to pre- 
sent to the eye of a child very little that is clearly 
either right or wrong. And yet education has to 
prepare the easily impressed nature of youth for 
entering into life on these conditions, for maintain- 
ing an upright walk in the midst of this apparent 
confusion. 

Not only so, but education has so to prepare for 
life that the future shall be better than the past. 
It is not enough that our youth should go on in the 
beaten track which has hitherto been trod. We are 
not satisfied with this in other departments of effort 
— in our arts, our manufactures, or in any of those 
branches of civilization which obtain for a nation 
and a people the character of being prosperous or 
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otherwise. We are not altogether satisfied with this 
in the methods of teaching what is already taught 
in our schools. As a nation England stands proudly 
forth as the advocate of improvement — of progress, 
of all that tends to advancement, so that the present 
maybe better than the past, and the future better still. 
Inspired by this laudable ambition, we ask for more 
knowledge, and the demand is unquestionably wise 
and right. But if we want more knowledge, we want 
more principle to use it well. If we want higher 
teaching, we want better men and women. We 
want firmer foundation for right conduct, purer 
aims, and more undeviating rectitude of character 
generally ; and we want this not negatively, just in 
the way of avoiding evil, but positively, in the way 
of loving and attaining good. 

Either we are some of us much mistaken as to 
what the requirements of life, such as we find it, 
really are, or there is a large portion of necessary 
preparation left out' of our ordinary methods of 
educating youth. Or if not entirely left out, in 
what way are these requirements provided for 
with anything like the earnestness, directness, and 
perseverance which are applied to the teaching 
of a language, a rule in arithmetic, or a fact in 
history ? 

Let us consider, for a moment, what some of 
these requirements are. We are told continually 
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that life is a warfare, consequently we want firm- 
ness and bravery to meet the conflict. We are told 
that life has golden opportunities, which if neg- 
lected may never occur again, consequently we 
want the habit of doing right consistently and on 
principle, in order that we may be ready at anj 
moment to seize these opportunities, and turn 
them to the best account. We are told that we 
must expect disappointment and trouble to attend 
on every stage of our earthly career, and for these 
we want patience and fortitude. On the other 
hand, we know that in life we shall also find much 
to enjoy, consequently we want self-government 
and moderation ; we know that a seeming happiness 
will often present itself as real, or a real happiness 
which is not for us, and for this, as, indeed, for all 
things, we want the power of self-denial, with a well- 
disciplined resoluteness of will ; we know that life 
has duties to be discharged requiring kindness, for- 
bearance, and brotherly love, requiring also strong 
faith, earnestness of purpose, and devotedness of 
soul;- we know that the highest and noblest attain- 
ments of life are far-reaching in their influence, and 
that to live, in the true sense of living, is to diffuse 
life, to impart vitality and strength to the lives of 
others. 

To prepare for life at its best, even as regards the 
present state of existence, is indeed a great and 
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noble undertaking ; but when we stretch our view 
beyond, we see that all this vanishes into insigni- 
ficance and uncertainty in comparison with the 
profounder interest and loftier purpose of prepar- 
ing for a life of never-ending duration. Limited 
by the concerns of the present only, the spectacle 
of human existence presents a scene of incom- 
prehensible confusion, and of mystery beyond our 
finite powers to solve ; but regarded in its relation 
to eternity, we behold a completeness and harmony, 
in preparing for which the education of the heart 
must form an essential part, not to be left out with- 
out infinite loss. 

But in order to prepare for life generally, and on 
an expansive scale, it is not in isolated instances 
only that this great work can be done. All good, 
if really good, is diffusive, widely extended ; and 
when so cultivated and encouraged as to pervade 
society through its various branches, its modes of 
operation will be multiplied, and its value increased, 
in a ratio beyond all power of calculation. Here 
then we want the preparation for serviceable action 
of all those greater, nobler, and purer attributes of 
being which lift a people or a nation up to a loftier 
sphere of intelligence, and a nobler range of action, 
than Qan ever be attained without these sentiments 
or emotions being not only alive, but vigorous, 
strong, and healthy within the heart 
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We think it much when cleverness in the exe- 
cution of work is cultivated to perfection in the 
case of any single individual, or amongst any class. 
But when, for one man who works cleverly, there 
are thousands who can appreciate good work at 
its best, and who will not tolerate bad work, then 
society as a whole is really benefited in a greater 
degree than by the one skilful artificer, however 
excellent his work may be. We think it much to 
have painting and music and literature cultivated 
amongst us, so that we may boast of our works 
of art, our scientific inventions and discoveries, 
our poems, novels, essays, and histories ; but the 
taste to estimate and the feeling to value such 
works, the imagination to conceive, the emotions 
of soul fully to enjoy, the enlightened understand- 
ing to follow out the moral as well as the physical 
results of this high order of intelligence — ^these, 
when diffused amongst the people, are really the 
influences by which a nation is refined and exalted. 

Considerations of this kind might be extended 
to our religious observances, showing how the 
technicalities of church and chapel, the popular 
estimate of a favourite preacher, or other religious 
fashion of our day, tend to magnify the details of 
that which is external and palpable, to the neglect 
of the spiritual, or of that which exists within the 
hearty influencing its affections and emotions. 
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But as my simple object is to speak of educa- 
tion, and of woman's part in it especially, I would 
rather leave these subjects to those who are better 
able to treat them worthily. My direct purpose is 
to show that in order to education being made 
what it ought to be — a preparation for life, we 
have not only to cultivate the understanding and 
store it with knowledge, as we do now, but so to 
improve the whole range of human feeling, motive, 
and conception, in fact, so to raise the entire cha- 
racter as that life itself shall be exalted, and made 
purer and happier. 

So far from the utmost cultivation of these 
powers and faculties tending in any way to self- 
exaltation, or even to too much confidence in human 
instrumentality, it seems to me that the tendency 
must be rather towards that humility of soul 
which befits the creature in the presence of the 
Creator — humility as the possessor only, and 
for a short period of time, of a sacred trust, for 
which an account has to be rendered to the Divine 
Giver. Education has to prepare the highest por- 
tion of human nature for reaching up to its true 
height, for maintaining its just position, and all 
for best following out the purposes for which 
they were intended, amidst the contending in- 
fluences of the life by which we are surrounded, 
and in the midst of which we have to live. 
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An awful, but, at the same time, an encouraging 
and exalted thought must be ever present to the 
mind of the Christian educator, that none of the 
best pains bestowed upon a child need be lost, that 
the higher the range of faculties brought under cul- 
tivation in this- life, the closer is their assimilation 
to those which we believe to exist in a state of per- 
fect blessedness beyond the grave; that it is, in 
fact, for eternity the child is being prepared, and that 
to make the best of both worlds is really to carry 
'out the Divine purpose in placing us where we are. 

But who is sufficient for these things ? Surely 
there never was a time demanding more urgently 
than ours that the parents of families should ponder 
thoughfully what is their part in the preparation of 
their children for life, their part in the establish- 
ment of a firmer basis of character, so that it may 
be founded on principle as on a rock, which none 
of the vicissitudes of time can shake. And what 
enterprise can be more noble or more spirit-stir- 
ring than this ? We hear much of the supply of 
our commerce, of competition in the market, and 
of the best manufactured articles. Would to God 
that we could hear as much of demand for the 
noblest and the best in human character! and then 
there would be hope that education would assume 
its legitimate place in the general improvement of 
mankind. 
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In the meantime, there is heavy responsibility 
resting on parents. It can, however, scarcely be 
expected of the father that his line of activity or 
enterprise should take this direction. The claims 
of business, the customs of life as it is, require 
his utmost attention elswhere, at the counter, the 
desk, the committee-room, or perhaps at the port 
of some distant country. He has no time to pre- 
pare his children for life, no energy of thought or 
action to bestow upon their education. How 
should he ? 

How should he ? Why here is a new plan for 
the prevention of crime submitted to his consider- 
ation, and he has to consult about that. Or, here 
is a' newly-invented lock, which no burglar can 
break, brought for him to examine. Or, here is a 
case of fraud which he has to pass judgment upon. 
Or, here is a whole family of debtor's children, and 
he has to contrive how they can be maintained. 
Here is something wrong in his own counting- 
house, and he has his clerks to watch ; or something 
still worse with his agent abroad, and he has to in- 
stitute inquiries. Worse than all, here is the bad 
conduct of his own son to consider — letters of com- 
plaint from his employer! It is clear that the man 
is too busy dealing with the results of those moral 
diseases which afflict society to have either time or 
attention to bestow upon the means of their preven- 
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tion. And so, it seems to me, the whole force of 
social effort and social power is given to the end 
instead of the beginnings until that frequent expres- 
sion, "the prevention of crime," has come to be 
considered by us as a system of locks and bars, of 
watching, detecting, and punishing with the ut- 
most rigour of the law; until even the poor suicidal 
maniac has to be blocked out from drowning by 
securing the banks of the river! Does it never 
occur to an enlightfiied public, whose agents em- 
ployed in the detection of crime are almost driven 
to distraction, that all these things come from 
within, and are only to be effectually prevented 
by causes which operate within; which operate 
especially upon motive and desire, upon passion 
and inclination, and, in short, upon those impulses 
producing action which' originate in the heart ? 

We are told that an enlightened public does know 
this perfectly well, and that in consequence of 
such knowledge one portion of it, understood to be 
the most enlightened, is demanding earnestly that 
education should be more liberally granted to the 
people, and more extensively diffused ; that espe- 
cially amongst the working classes there should be 
more reading and writing, arithmetic, and what 
not. So far so good, but what have any of these 
attainments to do with the case in point ? How 
do they reach or affect those inclinations, desires. 
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and passions which belong to the heart, and which 
are immediately stimulated by such temptations as 
the conditions of life, under its worst aspects, sup- 
ply only too liberally ? 

It is clear that the motive power which impels 
to action is that which especially requires to be 
operated upon, so as to prepare for life. Whence, 
in fact, do the actions of a person come ? do they 
spring out of his knowledge ? His knowledge may 
help him to act. It may even supply the means ; 
but the origin of his act, the way he chooses to go 
through life, and especially the purposes to which 
he gives himself by inclination, will have their root 
and strength and vital power in his heart. This, 
then, is that portion of human nature which requires 
especially to be brought under the discipline of 
education, in order to constitute a true preparation 
for life. 

I say especially f not because the education of the 
heart is of more importance than that of the head, 
but because it has been so long neglected, and so 
little thought of, as not in any way to have kept 
pace with that sharpening of the intellect, that mul- 
tiplying of resources, and that general increase of 
the occasions for temptation which are supplied by 
a highly civilized condition of society. 

To those who have been accustomed to study 
human character from the earliest development of 
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its tendencies, it is astonishing that this branch of 
education should have received so little attention, 
as has unfortunately been the case. Indeed, it is 
almost impossible to believe that any serious- 
minded person should trifle with it, should treat it 
with disrespect, or pass it over only as a thing by 
the way. Rather one could suppose that the 
wisest and the best of human beings would unite 
to devise some plan by which education generally 
might be brought to bear with more weight, and 
with better influence, upon that portion of life and 
character out of which spring motives and desires, 
and, consequently, action. 

It is true the subject has difficulties, but ours is 
an age for overcoming difficulty — an age in which 
so much is actually accomplished which seemed a 
short time ago impossible, that there can be no 
ground for discouragement in any case where the 
cause is a good one, and the agency efficient and 
available. We cannot doubt that a large number of 
intelligent women are available for good and noble 
work, nor can we doubt that amongst these many 
are efficient, or if not so at flrst, that nothing is 
required on their part to make them so but a little 
attention to the subject, given in an unprejudiced 
and liberal spirit. The true adaptation to the work 
to be done must come from the woman's own heart, 
from her warm sympathies and kindly affections. 
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and from her clear perceptions and earnest love of 
what is right. 

There are many women endowed by nature — I 
would rather say, by the peculiar gift of God — with 
perceptions of this kind so quick and sure that 
they see, in a manner which is surprising to others, 
at once where a thing is wrong, and must not be 
done, or, on the other hand, where a thing is right, 
and must he done at any cost. These are the wo- 
men who obtain an unconscious influence over their 
families and households, such as to give them 
important positions in society far beyond what their 
talents would have obtained for them intellectually. 
We are apt to attribute this influence to good sense, 
or good judgment, and in part it may be so ; but I 
believe that such women more frequently feel 
strongly before they judge rightly, and that the high 
clear tone of their far-reaching moral sense enables 
them to judge rightly at once. 

I am not speaking of an altogether undisciplined 
moral sense, nor as if unaided nature could thus 
direct with certainty to what is right ; but of those 
instances in which the natural tone of mind and 
feeling is such as to have been readily, though it 
may have been secretly, res^ched by the higher 
influences of that Spirit whose office it is to show us 
what is right and true. The world, with its conflict- 
ing claims upon the attention, does much to darken 
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and confuse these perceptions. We have already 
observed how men, especially, when they set them- 
selves to improve the world, are chiefly employed 
in restraining and preventing the outward manifest- 
ations of criminal desire; and it is scarcely less 
hopeless to see enlightened people, both men and 
women, advocating that remedy which has so 
long been applied, viz., education of the intellect. 
Another class of persons speak only of conversion 
as having any power over the heart. And perhaps 
with regard to these, I ought to explain my mean- 
ing more clearly in the outset, lest my remarks 
should be cast aside as religiously unsound and 
untrue. 

Let me explain then, thus early, that by a right 
preparation for life I understand a preparation for 
meeting the requirements of our social condition 
with uprightness, sincerity, and general good-will. 
And as it seems to me that society in the present 
day, especially in connection with money and 
business matters, is greatly in want of more in- 
tegrity, uprightness, and truth in its general 
transactions, I would speak of these as good in 
themselves, irrespective of religion under any form ; 
good, as they enable mankind to believe in one 
another, to entrust their property and commit their 
interests to the faithful keeping of one another, and 
in all the ordinary concerns of life to mix closely 
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with their fellow-beings, without suspicion on the 
one hand, or fraud on the other. I am here speak- 
ing of the cultivation of this high tone of feeling 
as being more or less under the power of the edu- 
cator, and as being at least as well worthy of close 
and earnest attention, so as to train the feelings 
aright, as any of the intellectual powers, such as 
calculation, for example, are of being trained. 

Preparing for life religiously or with single refer- 
ence to eternity, is a different matter, only that 
where the educator is imbued with the true sense 
of its importance, and has her own heart brought 
under the influence of religion, she will see no good 
issue, and And no delight in any kind of education 
which is not religiously conducted; and in the 
sphere of duty which I am proposing, she will 
have the satisfaction of feeling that the very quali- 
ties of heart which she undertakes to cultivate are 
those which, under the influence of God's own 
Spirit, ripen into Christian graces, such as love, 
pity> gratitude, patience in suffering, bravery in 
maintaining a good cause, and many others yet to 
be specified. These I am not about to speak of 
as saving the soul, but as adorning the Christian 
character, and as being necessary to the peace, 
comfort, and general good of society. 

It may be said that already these' are attended 
to in our educational establishments, as well as 
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at home. No doubt they are, but not especially as 
bearing any direct relation to the life which has to be 
prepared for, nor as filling any very important place 
in its requirements. In short, they are not treated 
with anything like the same care and attention in 
their culture as Latin is treated, or Greek, or any 
other of those branches of attainment usually re- 
garded as making up a good education. 

Many persons also satisfy themselves with the 
idea that the true preparation for life takes place 
at school. But looking at the matter in the light 
in which I have endeavoured to place it, we see that 
very little can be done in this way at school and 
by strangers, in comparison with what can be done 
at home. The routine of school teaching, applied 
as it is almost exclusively to the acquirement of 
knowledge, leaves very little time or opportunity for 
the cultivation of the heart. Besides which, all 
those processes which materially affect the desires 
and affections must necessarily be slow, if they are 
to be sure and lasting in result. And again, who 
asks for these, except • casually and by the way ? 
Children at school are also necessarily treated in the 
mass, or divided into classes, each class being 
marked by intellectual distinction, and by no 
other. But parents have opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the -individual character of 
each particular child. They know that to endeavour 
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to force one to be like another, even in the same 
family and household, would be waste of effort, and 
absolute folly. One, it may be, is self-sustained, 
bold, free, and careless of praise and blame. An- 
other is sensitive, timid, liable to suffer severely 
under condemnation, and unreasonably excited by 
praise. One is revengeful, another forgiving. One 
delights in enterprise, another likes to sit still and 
feel safe. In a thousand ways the children of one 
family may differ from each other, and yet all have 
to be prepared for life as it is. 

Nor is this study of character, in order to the 
adaptation of appropriate means of preparation to 
each, by any means the least important portion of 
the educator's task. Fredrika Bremer, whose life- 
long study was that of human character, has this 
remark in one of her letters : ** It is not a new but 
a true thought, that everybody ought to endeavour 
thoroughly to know the intrinsic worth of his own 
character, and, like a skilful sculptor, to form, work, 
and polish it, until the rough cast made by nature 
stands out in harmonious beauty." And if this be 
true of self-culture, it is equally true when the 
work of preparation for life has to be done in its 
early stages by another. If at the same time the 
child can be taught to know itself, it will become 
instructed in one of the most important branches 
of knowledge which can ever come under its con- 
sideration. 
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In the pursuit of this knowledge discovery will 
sometimes be made of talents and capabilities 
worthy of the highest order of training, as being 
calculated for eminent usefulness to mankind. But 
there need be no fear under the care of a judicious 
mother that where this discovery is made a too 
exalted estimate of self should be the consequence. 
There is much more cause to fear the effect upon 
the character of a child when placed under a 
system of continual depression. Nothing can be 
worse for a child — nothing, perhaps, can be worse 
for a human being, either young or old, than to 
feel degraded — debased. It is not our original 
nature that we have to blush for, but the neglect, 
the perversion, the wrong use of the faculties 
which God has given us. To feel within ourselves 
that we are worth improving and capable of being 
made better, is a great help in our efforts to attain 
what is high and good. In this, the true secret of 
moral progress, no human theory, however exalted, 
has been able to reach the springs of human feel- 
ing as they have been reached by the divine plan 
of salvation, showing how man was regarded by 
his Creator as being worth saving, and at what a 
cost ! 

In pursuing this subject we see how necessary 
it is that individual character should be clearly 
understood in order to a true preparation for life ; 
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and we see also that no human being has oppor- 
tunity and power to understand a child in an equal 
degree with the mother. We see that life has to 
be prepared for, not by a system of acquiring 
knowledge alone, but by the discipline, culture, 
and training of the desires and affections of the 
heart; and here, also, the mother has advantages, 
natural and derived from circumstance, such as no 
one else can enjoy. 





CHAPTER IV, 



GOOD FAITH. 




N looking at society as it is, and especially 
at the busy active life in which social 
beings are engaged, it seems to me that 
good faith is one of those elements of prosperity 
which are most needed, and which it ought to be 
the peculiar province of education to supply. 

By good faith I would be understood to mean 
perfect integrity on one side, and perfect trust on 
the other, and this pervading all the transactions 
of social life, whether in business or pleasure. Of 
course this is an extreme view of the case, and 
must, it is greatly to be feared, be left in its com- 
pleteness to the establishment of a new kingdom 
upon earth. But the nearer we can come to this, 
and the more we aim at it, desire it, and struggle 
to attain it as an essential to prosperity and 
happiness, the less I believe we shall suffer as a 
nation and a people from those frightful deviations 
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from integrity which stain our public character, 
and destroy our private peace. 

As people congregate and mix closely together 
for the purposes of carrying on an advanced civili- 
zation, their conduct towards each other, whether 
as friends or strangers, becomes a matter of vital 
importance. That the individuals who compose 
this closely mixed community should each be 
worthy of trust is essential to the well-being of the 
whole. Indeed, there is an absolute necessity for 
trusting one another wherever men and women are 
congregated in masses, and work continually to- 
gether. The carrying on of such work is scarcely 
possible except on conditions of mutual confidence, 
because articles of value, large sums of money, and 
business transactions of infinite amount and variety 
have to be entrusted to individual integrity, and 
where such integrity fails, not only families, but 
large classes of the community suffer under the 
calamitous consequences. 

In the more limited affairs of domestic life we 
see the operation of good faith, or of bad faith, 
every day. If we enter a family where there is no 
feeling of this kind, we find suspicion ever on the 
watch, and a care about the security of property, 
which amounts to nothing less than torment. 
While, on the other hand, where the opposite feel- 
ing prevails, there is peace, good-will, and exemption 
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from all anxiety about locks and keys, knd from 
those miserable and degrading calculations about 
property which require that everything should be 
looked after, peeped into, and examined with 
minute inspection. 

A state of continual suspicion is at once the 
most unhappy and the most debasing in which it is 
possible to live, only to be surpassed in its deterio- 
rating influence upon character by the life of the 
habitual purloiner, deceiver, and violater of good 
faith. Indeed, both these parties violate good faith, 
and both work to the same end : suspicion produces 
dishonesty, and dishonesty produces suspicion. 

There must, however, be honesty before there 
can be trust, and where the whole structure of 
society is deranged by deviations from uprightness, 
and where the springs of action are tainted almost 
at their source, it is a vain theory to speculate upon 
what would be the effect of a confidence at once 
impossible and out of place. In a higher condition 
alone — and let us hope that we have not come to 
thisy — in a higher condition there is nothing more 
salutary, nothing more improving, especially to the 
young, than to let them feel that they are trusted. 
A young servant from a respectable home is sensi- 
ble of this. Young people of no great enlighten- 
ment — indeed, the common order of young people 
are apt to say, ** If I am always suspected, it is 
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of no use being honest.'* There is a degradation 
in such treatment which is keenly felt, and which 
destroys the value of character; while, on the other 
hand, there is a secret but honest pride in the fact 
of being trusted, which raises the character up to 
the standard , at which it is valued. So powerful 
indeed is the operation upon character of these 
opposite modes of treatment, so great is the dif- 
ference between the two extremes that, regarded 
as a whole, it seems to me better to trust and be 
deceived a thousand times, than once to commit 
the cruel injury of suspecting the innocent, of 
charging upon an unsullied character a wrong of 
which it is incapable. 

Considenng how much good faith is wanted in 
the present day, it becomes a very important ques- 
tion how the supply of this necessary element of 
social prosperity is to be created so as to meet the 
demand. We cannot stand still in our commercial 
transactions, go back into primitive life, or separate 
into little patriarchal families so widely divided 
as to have no need that one community should trust 
another. We must live on in masses, working and 
acting together. Neither can we prevent the con- 
sequences of bad faith by any sufficient external 
means; because integrity, uprightness, and truth lie 
deep in the human heart, and if absent there they 
will be absent everywhere. As already said, no 
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bolts or bars, no watchfulness, no threats, will ever 
secure the property with which those have to deal 
whose hearts are not influenced by good faith. 

On the other hand, where the heart is honest and 
true, there is little security required from outward 
means. And the privilege of having to do with 
honest hearts can only be thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by those who know how to trust. 
With those around us in our homes who would no 
more take what was not their own than we would 
ourselves, whose word is as much to be depended 
upon as our own, how delightful is the repose ot 
mind, the easiness of arrangement, and the help 
from faithful hands, which by no exposure could 
be tempted to a forbidden touch. * 

We act upon a conviction of the supreme impor- 
tance of integrity — integrity and truth above know- 
ledge — in the transactions of every day. Our 
servants, and those whom we intrust with our pro- 
perty are required to be honest whatever else they 
are. The servant who is deficient in these qualities, 
let his school learning or his natural cleverness be 
what it may, is at best a dangerous agent to in- 
trust with property, nor does his cleverness much 
help the case. It rather increases his facilities in 
the way of deception and wrong. 

But it is not alone to those who rank among 
our domestics, labourers, or other agents whom we 
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employ, that these remarks apply. If it is essen- 
tial to the good of society that servants should be 
honest, it is quite as much or more so that masters 
and mistresses should be honourable and faithful 
towards them, should treat them with good faith, 
and if they cannot always absolutely trust them, 
should suffer no article of their mutual compact, 
either written or understood, to be violated. 

We must never forget, in order to a right view of 
this subject, that example works downwards, never 
in the contrary direction. The rich do not imitate 
the poor, nor do the wise take their models from 
the ignorant. Least of all, do those who occupy 
the highest social position look into a lower sphere 
to learn how to act. Our habits, manners, and 
dress have a very perceptible influence upon those 
who rank beneath us, but not upon those who 
rank higher than ourselves. The very fashions ex- 
tend downwards, not upwards; and so surely as 
the eccentricities of any prevailing mode, though 
graceful in the hall, may become ridiculous in the 
cottage, so surely will laxity of morals, even erro- 
neous notions of right and wrong, or a careless 
estimate of both, work downwards, and develope 
themselves, it may be under very different external 
forms, but still as growths from the same root. 

We may not on cursory observation perceive 
that this is so, because the outward circumstances, 
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and consequently the temptations of the rich, are 
different from those of the poor. The rich, for 
example, are not tempted to steal, but they are 

• 

sometimes tempted to defraud, and then their want 
of honest principle is seen and recognized as a 
habit by those who are below them in position; no 
matter under what external form, it will produce a 
corresponding effect in the way of example and 
influence. The want of integrity in the gentleman 
may be so disguised by the embellishments of 
polished life, as scarcely to call forth a censorious 
remark. It may even consist in nothing more than 
disregard for honesty and truth, a sort of careless 
ignoring of such matters altogether; while the 
same want of principle, thus easily passed over in 
one class of society, especially while latent and 
producing no very marked results, will break out 
in another under some violent and disgusting 
aspect, which the very individuals who really set the 
example are not unfrequently . the first to condemn. 
This very fact, then, that example works down- 
wards, while it shows us the fallacy^ of looking for 
any radical improvement commencing with the 
lower classes of society, where, we are apt to 
think, improvement is most needed, renders the 
same view highly encouraging in a deeper and 
more important sense, for good influence also works 
downwards, and will no less certainly than bad. 
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The poor are favoured in the present day with a 
large amount of good advice from those who rank 
above them ; but if masters in business establish- 
ments and mistresses at home would give their 
earnest attention to the holding up of a higher 
standard of truth, integrity, and general good faith, 
there is strong reason for believing that the next 
generation of hardworkers would be more honest 
and more faithful than this class of the community 
are supposed to be at present. 

Good faith is the foundation of good citizenship, 
which is no mean object to strive after. Do we 
not want in the present day good citizens almost 
more than good preachers. We want, I think, not 
here and there one, which happily we have, and to 
them we might point as honourable instances of 
what the force of influence and example can do for 
good; but we want such men by hundreds and 
thousands — nay, we want the millions of our thickly 
peopled country thoroughly embuing with this 
estimate of social duty, we want them closely 
bound together by that true bond of interest which 
good faith alone can supply. 

The attainment of good citizenship is indeed no 
mean object to strive after, either by private or 
public effort. It is one which the ancient states 
of Greece and Rome, at the period of their highest 
glory, held in the greatest esteem ; and St. P&ul, 
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" a citizen of no mean city," distinctly enjoins the 
precept, " Let your conversation (or your conduct 
as citizens) be such as becometh the Gospel of 
Christ.** We have no clearer views of social duty 
than the Gospel sets before us ; but as the object 
of these remarks is to help rather than to instruct, 
and, above all, to encourage in the practical working 
out of these views of social duty, I will proceed 
with the few hints which I have to offer, irrespective 
of any supposed attainment, intellectual, moral, or 
religious, on the part of those to whom my remarks 
are addressed. 

To act the part of a good citizen, it is necessary , 
that we should keep continually before us the noble 
aim of doing good in our generation and to the 
people amongst whom we live — solid, lasting good, 
so that we may leave the world better than we 
found it, and better for our having lived in it. This 
is, indeed, a high aim, but not too high for the 
humblest amongst us to cherish. Indeed, we can 
know little of what is going on around us, not to 
be aware that some of our most benevolent and 
useful institutions have arisen at first from sources 
extremely obscure, and have owed their ultimate 
success, under God*s blessing, to a human agency 
equally obscure. The poorest may do something, 
with this high aim before them. It is, in fact, 
the simultaneous movement of all classes, each in 
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its appropriate rank, onward and upward to a 
higher moral standing, which education, rightly 
conducted, has yet to accomplish. The work 
however must necessarily be slow, but if conducted 
with intelligent perseverance it will, I doubt not, 
supersede the necessity of much of the outlay of 
means and thought and effort, which is now ex- 
pended, and often expended in vain, on the suppres- 
sion of crime, and especially in the discovery and 
punishment of the offender. 

We have many devices in the way of protection 
against the injuries caused by bad faith. We 
have curiously invented locks and bolts. We 
have arms, police, and courts of law, with the 
constant threat of punishment in prospect. But 
do we spend anything like the same amount of 
contrivance, time, and money upon plans for pro- 
moting good faith ? Let us look for a moment at 
the case of the poor. A large body of intelligent 
and philanthropic persons in the present day are 
setting themselves earnestly to promoting the good 
of society ; the moral good, let it be observed, by a 
greater diffusion of education such as it is. That 
such education is not only good in itself, but abso- 
lutely necessary, I would on no account be under- 
stood to deny ; but that such education will ever 
bring about the moral results which are so much 
needed, I really cannot see. I cannot see how 
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reading and writing should make people more just 
and noble, how arithmetic should make them more 
honest, how geography should make them love the 
truth and speak it. I am myself too shortsighted 
to see how any of these attainments, though 
good in themselves, at all affect those portions 
of character which most require to be improved. 

As regards good citizenship, it would be no un- 
fair test to take any boy out of a school in which 
these things only are taught, and ask him a few 
questions about law and government and duty, 
and the true welfare of a community or people ; in 
fact, about citizenship, good or bad, and how each, 
in an opposite way, manifests itself and operated 
upon society for its welfare, or the contrary. I do 
not think that we should find that any one of his 
school attainments, nor perhaps all his attainments 
put together, had materially helped him here. 

But let us suppose a different mode of treatment, 
and, as a very simple experiment, take the same 
boy, or a class of boys of the same grade, having 
been taught in the same manner, and induce them 
to think a little about government. And boys do 
really enjoy thinking when they can be enticed in 
any pleasant way to use their own thoughts. Let 
us suppose the teacher leading his class to imagine 
a little colony situated on an island occupied only 
by themselves. Let the question then be put, 
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What would you do first ? what next ? and so 
on. How would you work, singly, or in com- 
panies ? How would you secure property ? How 
would you govern ; as a commonwealth, or would 
you choose a king, and how ? What laws would 
you make, or would you do without law ? 

It seems to me that the practical working of the 
plans thus suggested, and the consequences oi 
each different mode of action under the circum- 
stances specified, might he so set hefore the hoys, 
and explained, might also be so compared with 
facts in history, and with existing institutions, as to 
constitute almost an education in itself, and one 
by which the necessity of law and order, where 
numbers are concerned, the necessity of govern- 
ment also, and the nature and constitution of such 
governments as already exist or have existed, the 
importance of duty, with the danger of unfaithful- 
ness in discharging it ; in short, the essential and 
far-reaching influence of good citizenship might, in 
this or some similar way, be made clear to the 
understanding and impressed upon the mind of 
youth, so as to produce not only right notions, but 
practical results. 

In questioning any one amongst the average class 
of boys as things are now, we should most probably 
find that his notion of the most delightful condition 
for boys in general, and for himself in particular, 
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would be a total exemption from law of any kind, 
from rule and from government altogether. Put him 
in a position to make experiment of this delightful 
theory, and his next stage of opinion would most 
likely be strict law for the community at large, and 
that rigidly enforced, with an exception in his own 
favour; or, in other words, the glorious liberty 
reserved for himself of doing as he liked. And here 
we see the operation of natural causes in the trans- 
formation of the democrat into the tyrant. 

Besides those who look for the supply of all that 
society needs to a greater diffusion of knowledge, 
there are others who think that the natural opera- 
tion of mere circumstances will teach boys all 
that is required to make them good citizens. It is 
true they learn, and must learn, especially at public 
schools, some of the essential truths upon which 
good citizenship is founded, such as reciprocity of 
feeling and action ; or, in other words, that kindness 
begets kindness, and so on ; that a provoking or 
insolent manner produces the same in return ; 
and that disgrace may be rendered more fatal to 
happiness than physical suffering. They learn 
also a certain code of honour, which must be ob- 
served in order to avoid disgrace. But the ques- 
tions still remain, Is this true honour? Is this 
real disgrace ? Are both regulated according to 
God's law of right and wrong ? 
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Supposing it possible for all the influence thus 
derived — this prevailing idea of honour and dis- 
grace, to have a wrong foundation, to be formed 
and fixed upon that which only seems good because 
it is expedient, not upon any immutable principle 
of right, I do not see where the remedy is to come 
from so as to effect any considerable improvement 
in citizenship, unless, and here is the point which 
I am most solicitous about, unless the mother will 
lift up her heart, and use her great prerogative, and 
bestir herself in this important work, so as to send 
forth her sons and daughters, to whatever educa- 
tional establishment they may enter, thoroughly 
imbued with sound and true ideas on the great 
questions of right and wrong in human conduct. 

We seem to be rather afraid in the present day 
of talking too much about right and wrong, and we 
are sometimes warned against the danger of taking 
upon ourselves the least portion of merit for doing 
right. This comes, I think, of not sufficiently dis- 
criminating between things spiritual and things 
temporal, between merit in the sight of God, and 
merit as good citizens. Under the latter view of 
human conduct, it seems to me that we do not 
attach half enough merit to what is right. We do 
not commend it as we ought in the young, nor give 
it that rejoicing recognition which would warm 
and cheer our own hearts as well as theirs. 
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I have often thought, and I have had oppor- 
tunities for considering this subject very carefully, 
what a vast difference would be made in the impres- 
sions produced upon the hearts and the minds of 
the young if we were as liberal in our praises as we 
are in our blame ! or if, for every time that we say 
** don't," and give sufficient reason why, we would 
with equal emphasis and equal reason say, in the 
opposite direction, do \ It is surely as lawful to 
praise as to blame, whether we regard the act and 
its motives as bearing relation to the souPs ever- 
lasting condition or not. And when we think of 
the hope and the joy which might thus be diffused 
through the family circle, and the preference, nay, 
the actual love for that mode of conduct thus 
kindly and liberally commended, we see how much 
we lose by the opposite mode of treatment ; how 
much we lose, not only in social and domestic happi- 
ness, but in influence over the young for their own 
welfare, and the good of those with whom they 
may afterwards be associated. 

Having looked thus far very slightly into this 
subject, we see that certain modes of conduct are 
required on the part of individuals in order to the 
well-being of society as a whole. We know that 
such conduct is neither governed by outward rule, 
nor yet does it originate in chance, but that it is the 
result of motives which operate on the will, and that 
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these motives originate and are nurtured in the 
heart. We observe also the truth of the old saying, 
that ** Like begets like," which is never more true 
than when applied to the conduct and motives of 
human beings when living and acting in closely 
related communities. In fact, we see every day that 
selfishness showing distinctly as a motive on one 
side calls up selfishness on the other, and so on. But 
^e see also that the virtues do the same, kindness 
producing kindness in return. We see that these 
motives for action, and the conduct which they pro- 
duce, have a tendency to multiply after their kind 
to an unlimited extent. It is consequently no small 
thing when a noble or generous act is done even 
by a little child. That single act, especially if 
attended With the proofs of approbation to which 
allusion has been made, becomes a source of joy, 
and the child's companions seeing this feel a desire 
to do likewise. 

Of course all this is liable to ^n admixture of 
evil, as what human actions are not ? And we are 
told on every hand that under such treatment chil- 
dren will grow vain of these good actions. But it 
seems to me so immeasurably important to get the 
good well thought of, and the bad condemned by 
general opinion — even in the opinion of children — 
that the evil to be feared from exciting the vanity of 
the child is scarcely worth thinking of in comparison 
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with the evil of feeling no pleasure, entertaining no 
delight in doing good. Vanity is perhaps of all human 
faults the most amenable to reason, after the 
powers of judging are matured, and the child 
that has grown up with a strong sense of right and 
wrong in the abstract, so strong that right has be 
come a principle of life and character, will be cured 
of wrong vanity by seeing that it is wrong. 

I must repeat what I have already said, and 
which can scarcely be repeated with too mucL 
emphasis, that the demand we have to make upon 
education is for something positive, for the better 
and firmer establishment of good, not so much for 
the putting down of evil. What we want is to 
" overcome evil with good," and so long as we Uve 
under this slavish fear of encouraging, praising, 
and doing honour to what is good in human con- 
duct, so long as we content ourselves with only 
blaming and punishing what is evil, we shall 
never make much progress in the moral improve- 
ment of any class of society. 

Another fact I think stands out not less clearly ; 
that it is improvement of a moral nature that is 
wanted, and this may require a little explanation, 
because so many persons take offence at the word 
moral, as if those who use it intend to set up 
something as a substitute for religion. This can- 
not be the case with me, while confining my re- 
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marks to good citizenship, and I can only say that 
I am not at present intending to venture beyond 
this, beyond the duty of man to man, and the 
claim which society has upon us all to do what we 
can towards the general good. 

Although few persons care to listen when the 
word moral is introduced, some treating it with 
indifference and others with disapprobation, yet it 
is a word which we are compelled to use, because 
it describes a power which is silently at work 
throughout all the relations of our social condition. 
It is a slowly working, but a deeply operative 
power. It may manifest itself in sudden and vio- 
lent action, but the feelings which produce such 
action will have been in existence long before. 

We are compelled to use this word when we 
speak of an army as demoralized ; that is, when 
each individual soldier, under the influence of a 
power within himself, ceases to obey the word of 
command, throws down his arms, and runs away. 
We understand clearly in such a case that no 
physical force can stop the retreating army of dis- 
couraged men, and make them fight again. No 
barriers placed in their way, no punishments 
threatened or applied, would have the least effect. 
But see ! In the midst of the panic and confusion 
there is the form of their old commander, himself 
exposed to the heaviest storm of battle, and in 
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that beloved voice which has often led them on to 
victory, he calls upon them, by all they value in 
their homes, by their love of country, by what 
England, it may be, will say of them and him — he 
calls them to redeem their honour by one more 
onslaught upon the enemy. The scattered rem- 
nant of cowardly deserters are roused into men 
once more. That appeal has touched their moral 
nature. A power is upon them stronger than that 
of sword, or cannon, and they rush again into the 
thickest of the conflict, resolute to conquer or die. 
There is no difiiculty in seeing how, on great 
occasions, in the critical moments of a nation's 
history, even in our own critical moments of 
domestic or social experience, a strong moral 
power may be awakened and brought into action. 
The question is how to keep it awake, so as to be 
ready for action on all occasions, whether great or 
small. There is so much in the business habits of 
modern life, in our material civilization, in our 
conventionalities, and in our social habits and 
fashions, to crush down the enthusiasm of well 
doing; there is so much also even in our religious 
and benevolent institutions, or rather, in our means 
of supporting them ; in other words, there is so 
much of system, amounting almost to machinery, 
brought into use for sustaining these mstitutions 
that we grow more and more unconcerned about 
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the ultimate good resulting from our efforts, be- 
cause our attention is absorbed by the means. 
Our hands are full of subscription lists, our time is 
occupied by committees and boards, the effects 
produced by our laborious painstaking are made 
known to us only by reports — never the most 
attractive kind of reading ; and thus the last spark 
of our enthusiasm fades away, and we become 
each individually a part, and sometimes a very 
small part, of that great order of mechanism by 
which the systems of an active and industrious 
community are worked. 

It is highly important that the young should learn 
to understand clearly what are the requirements of 
good citizenship, what are the consequences of 
bad ; but having learned this as a matter of under- 
standing, the next thing is to feel and to cherish 
an ardent desire to act out such knowledge. Con- 
viction may be clear, but impulse must be strong, 
and this impulse can only spring and grow in the 
moral nature, and be maintained by the vitality of 
moral power. 

Moral power, rightly influenced and rightly em- 
ployed, wherever existing in one individual, is un- 
questionably good. It is better in two, and better 
still where larger numbers are combined in working 
heartily and consistently for the carrying out of a 
great or useful purpose. As in the case of patriot- 
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ism, one man may love his country, and struggle 
hard for its welfare ; but when the people of that 
country generally are of one mind as to what will 
best serve its true interests, the moral power of 
patriotism is increased, not only by each one added 
to its ranks, but by an aggregate force extending in 
a ratio beyond all calculation. It is then that the 
grasp of a hand, the flashing of an eye, the pulsa- 
tion of a kindred heart, doubles and redoubles the 
fire already burning, kindles new life and energy to 
join the ranks of enterprise, and serve and struggle 
and die, if it must be, in the good cause. Only 
with such. power engaged on the side of moral pro- 
gress can we hope to reach what has been so well 
described in the ** Lays of Ancient Rome.** 

" Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man loved the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great : 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Romans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old." 

And if this exalted condition in their estimate 
of moral worth could be attained by a people who 
knew not God, as we are taught to know Him, as 
a God of love and mercy, as well as a Being ot 
infinite purity, what ought we not to expect from 
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a Christian people ? I am of course not speaking 
of their exact code of morality ; but of the earnest- 
ness of these brave old heathens, and of the height 
which they attained, although it might be at distant 
and isolated periods, in reaching up to what they re- 
garded as the highest standard of good citizenship. 
We who live under a happier dispensation have 
before us a perfect model for human conduct; and 
in Him we have the purest example of self-sacrifice 
for the good of others which it is possible for the 
imagination to conceive. We have inducements 
beyond all calculation, and adapted to every order 
of mind, continually placed before us to walk in 
His steps. We may not be called upon to perform 
deeds of heroism such as the world would recognize 
and applaud, but we know that our simplest 
actions, even down to the giving of a cup of cold 
water, if done in a right spirit, are owned and 
blessed by Him. We know that everything that 
we are, or can be, of noble or good, is made more 
noble and better, is purified, strengthened, and 
confirmed by being dedicated to His service, and 
that His service is one of love to our fellow-crea- 
ture as well as to Himself, of peace on earth and 
good-will towards men. This is what the herald 
angels were commissioned to proclaim as the 
spirit and design of the Saviour's work on earth, 
and in helping to carry out this work we have the 
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promise of His strength in our weakness, His pity 
in our distresses, His love at all times. 

Surely the Christian mother can need no stronger 
support, no greater encouragement in her work, 
which is but the beginning of this — raising up, to 
the best of her ability, followers of Jesus Christ. 
For this task she can need no other inducements 
than are already set before us in the Gospel. And 
she has the unspeakable advantage of knowing 
better than any other teacher or trainer can know, 
what is the nature of the material upon which she 
has to work, so as to adapt her mode of treatment 
to individual character and disposition. She has 
also unlimited right and power over the subject of 
her solicitude which no stranger can have. She 
has the additional advantage too of first laying her 
hands upon the plastic material which has to be 
moulded into character, and of laying them tenderly 
and lovingly; as no other hands, in all probability, 
will ever be laid in the whole course even of the 
longest life. The page on which the mother writes 
is a virgin page : it will never be so again. What 
then does she write there, so that her child in its 
after career may sometimes pause to read again, 
and still find those words, which no other writing 
has been deep enough to efface ? 



CHAPTER V. 



GOOD PRINCIPLE 




HERE are two opposite ways of looking at 
human life : from the commencement, and 
from the end of the journey. The mother 
is apt to look perhaps a little too exclusively at the 
former, and from that onwards. A stranger, by 
looking back, may sometimes see more clearly 
what have been the causes of stumbling in the 
outset, or of shortcoming toward the end. The 
mother sees only what is lovely and hopeful in her 
child. In its perfect innocence she delights her 
soul ; and even as character begins to be developed 
there is so little real harm in anything a child can 
do, that its very naughtiness excites laughter more 
than fear. For a long time this pleasant state 
of things is apt to continue, and it seems unkind to 
wish it otherwise. But the stranger who knows 
nothing of the childhood of certain individuals, 
only their after career, and looking back from the 
end, is often painfully convinced that there has 
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been a want somewhere, perhaps very early in life, 
a want of something in the training of the child, 
which we call principle. 

But what is principle ? For there may be bad 
principles, as well as good. Principle, in its rela- 
tion to human character, is generally understood 
to mean a certain motive, or class of motives, so 
deeply rooted in the heart, and so habitually acted 
upon, that they become as it were the basis of that 
character, governing its actions in general, and 
giving to it the essential peculiarities by which 
it is known and understood. Such principles may 
not always show themselves manifestly in outward 
conduct. The principle of selfishness, for example, 
may exhibit itself under an outward robe of gene- 
rosity ; or the principle of benevolence may demand 
an outward appearance of self-denial which looks 
like the stinginess of a miser. A close and length- 
ened acquaintance is generally required for the 
right understanding of a person's principles. But 
they show themselves very clearly in the long run, 
and stamp the character with marks of good or 
evil so definite that no one can be mistaken as 
to the principles by which a life, or even any con- 
siderable portion of a life, has been governed. 

Indeed, principle requires time to mature it into 
anything worthy of the name. A little child cannot 
be said to have principle of any kind. Neither 
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is mere habit principle. Nor has caprice or sudden 
impulse anything to do with principle. There is no 
principle in acting from generosity one day, and 
from selfishness the next. There is no principle 
even in doing right when the motive is mere time- 
serving or expediency. 

In the cultivation or establishment of principle 
as a basis of conduct, the mistake is often made of 
accepting habit for principle. Good habits are 
without doubt the result or outgrowth of good 
principle ; but there may sometimes be good habits 
without any principle whatever, or only a very faint 
and vague principle in the persons who adopt and 
fall in with such habits. We ought not however 
for this reason, or under any circumstances, to 
undervalue the importance of good habits as 
such. Many respectable persons have been kept 
so through life by the influence of good habits. 
Many a youth has been preserved from ruin by 
the good habits of his home. The good habits of 
society are like a wall of safety protecting the 
young and old. The good habits of a community 
are essential to its prosperity. 

Still habit is not principle, although, as already 
said, wherever there is good principle there will be 
good habits to a greater or a less extent, and vice 
versa. Principle is something which lies deeper 
than habit. It is something which remains solid 
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and unshaken when the routine of habit has been 
disturbed, or even swept away. A long course of 
habit may sometimes be accidentally interrupted, 
and then, where there has been no principle for 
its foundation, its hold upon the character is alto- 
gether lost. Like a broken vow, a broken habit will 
sometimes float away, as the strands of a shattered 
cable separate and leave the vessel they were 
meant to hold to dash itself upon the rocks. 

But principle when once established remains 
after habit has failed, and holds good under all cir- 
cumstances. The boy who goes forth into the world 
well grounded in principle may commit many 
errors in conduct, but he will see that they are 
errors. He may for awhile even cast himself into 
the ways of sin as well as folly, but he will know 
that he is sinning, and will hate and loathe the act 
while committing it ; and if his principles have the 
higher tone and reach of religion to give them 
vitality and depth, he will know no peace of mind 
until he comes back a repentant prodigal to his 
father's heart, his father's home, and to the princi- 
ples which should have kept him there. 

In our endeavours to establish right principle as 
the basis of character, we are misled by many 
obvious facts which, for want of proper considera- 
tion, sometimes baffle our efforts, and so defeat 
our aims ; we find, for example, that even in the 
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youngest child there are motives so strong and 
so consistently persevered in that, unless coun- 
teracted or overborne by other motives, they will 
inevitably grow into principle. Self-love is one of 
these. The Author of our being has implanted 
this in the very nature of the child for purposes of 
self-preservation, self-providing, and so far it is 
good. No other motive is either so strong or so 
consistently acted upon as this ; and there are others 
not very dissimilar, all perfectly right and legiti- 
mate in the child, but which, if allowed to grow 
with its growth and strengthen with its strength, 
will become alike odious in its own character and 
injurious to society. These motives, passions, or 
tendencies being natural and inherent in the child, 
nay, at one time absolutely right, cannot be exor- 
cised when they become dangerous, like the evil 
spirits of old. Indeed, it is more than probable 
that, on mature reflection, we shall find them 
capable of being turned to good account under 
wise government, or, in other words, made useful 
as servants, when as masters they would produce 
only ruin and disaster. Such is a strong will, gene- 
rally treated as obstinacy, treated as a thing to 
be utterly rooted out and destroyed, instead of 
being led gently by a careful hand, and so brought 
under other influences as to be trained into use- 
ful perseverance, or noble resolution. 
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In the apostolic injunction to " overcome evil 
with good " we find a true and simple statement 
of what has to be done in the education of the 
heart, and in nothing is this more emphatically 
true than in the establishment of good principles 
for the government of life. The character of a 
child is however so plastic, and its convictions for 
some time so vague, that the word establish ^eems 
scarcely to apply to the matter under consideration. 
Some mode of instilling good principles however 
must be adopted before they can become the basis 
of character. This mode can only be such as will 
make the child both admire and love that which is 
commended to its adoption. There must not only 
be something to avoid set before it, but something, 
on the other hand, to embrace, to love, to hold by, 
as for life. It must not only hate a lie, but must 
absolutely love the truth ; and thus it must be 
through the whole range of those motives for 
action which emanate from good principle. By 
teaching a child only to avoid we teach negatively, 
and that is doing only half our work, or rather it 
is doing less than half. It is simply endeavouring 
to put down the evil, whereas our work, and a 
glorious work it is to be engaged in, should be 
to overcome evil with good. 

And yet there is perhaps no great work to which 
human effort has been more blindly directed than 
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to this. Many suppose that advice, reproof, and 
punishment are all that is required for the establish- 
ment of good principles. While freely acknowledg- 
ing the necessity of judicious advice, I think we 
are many of us prepared to admit that advice may 
be so administered as to render it odious and 
repulsive. Reproof, too, may be so conveyed as to 
sound very much like the expression of ill temper ; 
while punishment has an effect upon children very 
much more like hate than love ; and we know that 
repulsion tends to avoidance, that ill temper calls 
up ill temper, and that passion excites passion. 
What then are we doing ? It may be, I do not 
say it iSf that we are awakening feelings of hatred 
and anger, sometimes, perhaps, even a determina- 
tion to rebel and to be avenged, when that which 
we really wanted to effect was to make the child 
love to do right. 

In cases of obstinacy the treatment is usually 
such as to make the child more obstinate. Re- 
sistence sets itself in opposition to mastery ; force 
rises against force, and thus the strength of a 
naturally strong will is increased by opposition. 
Hence many of those distracting conflicts which so 
disturb the peace of the nursery, when the frantic 
exclamation, ** You wicked boy ! " or ** You naughty 
girl ! " announces but too plainly that victory is on 
the side of the child. 
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And yet the parent must have and hold the real 
mastery, or worse than confusion will ensue. It 
must, however, be a very different kind of mastery 
from that which is obtained by fighting. It must 
be a mastery which is felt and recognized on both 
sides ; felt cheerfully, and recognized with willing 
obedience by the child ; maintained by the parent 
as* a sacred and inalienable right. Here then we 
find called into exercise the principle of obedience 
to lawful authority and rule. This may be said to 
be the first good principle of which the child is 
capable, and it is one of great importance in relation 
to after life. 

In this case, as in too many others, the whole 
matter is thrown into confusion by the readiness ol 
parents and teachers to accept low motives instead 
of high, false principles instead of true. The love 
of pleasing is a very amiable motive, and the 
maintenance of peace is a good object to pursue ; 
but neither of these is safe as a principle of con- 
duct, because the child in after life may be led 
to please by doing what is wrong, and to maintain 
peace where there should be no peace. In these, 
and many other cases, where the end and not the 
means is all that is considered, there is no good 
principle, nothing to build a sterling character 
upon, so that its foundation will not be shaken by 
changing circumstances. The right action for the 
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moment may possibly be produced by those means ; 
but the motive being mean or false, and, as such, 
being often repeated, it will strengthen into wrong 
principle ; and thus, in after life and under different 
circumstances, will be likely to produce conduct 
the very opposite to that which the shortsighted 
teacher or trainer rejoiced over in the child. 

But besides what is false or mean we find, 
occasionally, inducements which are absolutely bad 
presented to the child as motives for good conduct, 
and this quite unconsciously, sometimes by well- 
meaning mothers. In order to show the operation 
of this mode of treatment, it is necessary to ad- 
duce instances apparently so trivial that possibly 
they may fail to excite attention ; and yet it is in the 
frequent repetition of such apparent trifles that the 
real mischief lies ; while, on the other hand, it is to 
the frequent application of an opposite mode of treat- 
ment in the common affairs of daily life that we must 
look for the establishment of good principles, so as 
to make them influential in the government of life. 

As a very simple illustration, let us imagine a 
mother whose son has just begun to compete with 
other boys at school. He is an idle boy, and does 
not like the trouble of learning his lessons well. 
The consequence is, he finds his place low down in 
the class, and day by day comes home with morti- 
fied vanity and irritated temper, especially against 
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one particular boy, who, although ranking beneath 
him out of school, keeps always above him in the 
class. The mother, whose moral sense is low, and 
who consequently thinks little about principle, 
endeavours to stimulate her boy to greater industry 
by working upon his envy or his hate. She tells 
him, with scorn, that, were she in his place, she 
would never be beaten by that boy, a low bom 
fellow ! whose father was once a workman, and 
whose mother a village schoolmistress, and whose 
sole endeavour is to put him, her darling, down, to 
ride over him, and disgrace him before the other 
boys. The mother in all this only wants to spur 
on her child so that he may conquer his indolence, 
and take an honourable place among his com- 
panions. The end she aims at is right and laudable, 
but the means she employs are mean and bad ; in 
fact, the opposite of such as promote good principle. 
A mother of a higher order of moral character, 
if placed under the same circumstances, will under- 
stand that while it is wrong to be idle, and may be 
ruinous to the prospects of her son to fill a low 
place in the school and to be backward in his learn- 
ing altogether, yet it is equally bad, nay, worse, that 
he should grow up envious and spiteful ; and there- 
fore in her treatment of the case she has recourse 
to stimulus of a different kind. Such a mother 
would freely acknowledge to the mortified and 
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irritated boy, coming home with vengeance on his 
lips against his rival, that there was deep humili- 
ation in his case. She would probably say to him, 
" It w mortifying and vexatious to be so beaten; 
but I dare say that boy studies hard at home. No 
doubt his parents take care that he shall have time 
and opportunity for learning his lessons well before 
he goes to school ; but the great thing must be that 
he is himself industrious and persevering. Now 
tiy what you also can do for yourself. We will do 
what we can for you, and I wish I could do more ; but 
you know the resolution, the effort, and the labour 
must all be your own, if you really wish to succeed. 
It is of very little consequence to you what other 
boys may do, but it is of immense consequence 
what you do yourself." 

By the constant recurrence in familiar matters of 
this kind to motives which are high or low, noble or 
mean, good or bad, character is formed upon a cor- 
responding scale. Only there is always this fact to 
be kept in mind, that any impressions which we de- 
sire to make, or bias which we desire to give in favour 
of what is good and right, must be associated in the 
mind and the memory of the child with what is agree- 
able, so far, at least, as to be encouraging and kind. 

In the religious teaching of youth that is best 
remembered, and most valued, which is associated 
with agreeable impressions made upon the mind 
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at the time of instruction, impressions of love and 
tenderness, impressions of a happy home, and ol 
general cheerfulness and contentment ; so it is of 
the utmost importance that good principles should 
be introduced and impressed under the same fa- 
vourable circumstances. The application of epithets 
of anger and blame, of threats, or other deterrents, 
employed against wrong doing, will never, as already 
observed, make a child desire to do right. It may 
in this manner be made to desire to avoid the blame 
and escape the punishment of doing wrong ; but 
that is a very different matter from receiving into 
its heart, and holding it there, that strong sound 
principle which will make it, under all circum- 
stances, "abhor that which is evil, and cleave to that 
which is good." 

In the great work of instilling and implanting 
principle there is perhaps no influence so powerful 
as consistent example. In vain would a mother, in 
whom her child had detecte(^ a falsehood, endea- 
vour to impress upon its mind the importance and 
value of truth. In vain would the mother, who 
should exhibit before her children an unforgiving 
or revengeful spirit, endeavour to inspire in them 
a true admiration for Christian charity. But, on the 
contrary, where truth is reverenced at home, where 
charity is the prevailing spirit shown in the simple 
affairs of every day, and especially when it forms a 
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prominent and lovely feature in the mother's own 
character, her children, habitually living in and 
breathing an atmosphere of truth and charity, will 
grow up with characters formed upon this basis, 
and to them it will become principle. 

This teaching of principle is necessarily a work 
of time, and it requires to be consistently carried 
on. The same class of principles must be referred 
to as motives for conduct day by day and hour by 
hour, not one kind under especial circumstances, 
and their opposites when the case is different. It is 
this inconsistency in ourselves which I think, for 
the most part, defeats the object of those who really 
value good principle, and desire that it should be 
established in the character of the young. 

In the present day we have another, and an 
almost insuperable difficulty in the way of bringing 
about any improved mode of education likely to 
operate upon the heart so as to promote the growth 
of good principle. By the public in general there 
is very little attention now given to any mode of 
social improvement which does not and cannot 
make an open demonstration of itself in some way 
or other. In order to catch the attention of the 
public, or, in other words, to obtain help from public 
feeling or opinion, we must have large organizations, 
institutions, meetings, presidents, committees, and 
other agencies of a similar kind. The thing must 
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be done as it were by a stroke of popular impulse 
and power. Public opinion seems to be entirely on 
the side of such movements in the present day, 
and there is no power so influential upon human 
conduct as public opinion. Public opinion can so 
exalt any given subject or topic before society at 
large that the feeblest speech ever spoken, or the 
meanest book devoted to that subject, shall not be 
without applause; while the noblest utterance, 
either spoken or written, on a subject which public 
opinion has not taken up, is simply ignored. It 
is the case in point, much more than any argument 
or expression which in the first instance attracts 
attention, and where this has no hold upon the 
public the speech is not listened to, and the book 
is never opened. 

If, however, any amount of popularity, ever so 
large or liberal, could be awakened in favour of the 
education of the heart, the work itself would still 
have to be done in secret, slowly, carefully, and 
with progress advancing only step by step, so as 
to be almost imperceptible to the mere observer. 
It is impossible that so great a work should be done 
in a day, or by any master-stroke. Nothing either 
great or good was ever done by sleight of hand. 

Time and patience and careful study of human 
nature are necessary for the accomplishment of 
this task. And, do what we may, we have still to 
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wait even here for the slow operations of nature ; 
for it must never be forgotten that in education 
we can only work effectually with nature for out 
willing handmaid. 

We have to keep always before us what are 
called natural laws, as much in dealing with the 
elements of mind and heart, as in dealing with 
those of matter. In all our attainments of excellence 
in material things we have to wait for the slow 
processes of nature. Our manufactures, dashed off 
as they are eventually with fire and steam, the 
whirl of busy wheels, and the clatter of human as 
well as other agency, have had to wait for the 
growth of a simple plant far away in distant lands, 
or the birth of a helpless lamb upon the hills, or 
the minute and delicate preparation of an almost 
invisible thread by a small and silent worm. 

The manner, also, in which all that man works 
in and with so rapidly, has been provided for his 
use, is not only slowi as all operations of nature 
reaching up to perfection are; but it has been 
secret, silent, subject to influences scarcely per- 
ceptible, though operating again and again so as to 
produce consistency of effort. The oak with which 
man builds his boasted structures requires a hundred 
years of time to mature. It has required also the 
summers and the winters of all those years, the 
dew by night, the light by day, the rain from the 
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clouds, and the nourishment from the earth — all 
these, with thousands of other agencies combining 
to one end, have been at work to produce the 
perfect tree. And thus it is throughout the whole 
realm of nature. Its convulsions are sudden and 
destructive, but its growth towards maturity and 
perfection is always slow, and most surely so 
where the end is one requiring stability, firmness, 
and strength. 

If we can wait patiently for the products of nature 
in our material operations, surely we may wait and 
have patience when cultivating good principles in the 
heart. The mother has infinite patience with the 
tender body of her new-born child. She does not 
require of the little rosy feet that they shall walk 
steadily at once, nor of the hands that they shall 
work. Through days, months, and years, she 
watches the progress to maturity of this exqui- 
site and beautiful piece of living machinery which 
has been committed to her charge. Throughout 
all animal nature the maternal instinct seems to 
dictate this patient waiting, with something like a 
leaning to excess on the side of tenderness; as 
if Providence had so ordered it in mercy to the 
weakness of youth, that the mother at least should 
not require too much, nor anything too soon. 

The mother, in training and cherishing the 
body of her child, endeavours to concentrate all 
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favourable influences upon the one object of its 
healthy growth and general welfare. For this pur- 
pose she adapts its sustenance to the requirements 
of every day ; its clothing, its sleep, its attendants, 
and general circumstances are so studied and 
arranged as to make them conducive to this object. 
The means are various, but the end is the same. 
For this purpose advisers are called in, the expe- 
rience of others is consulted, alarm is taken at the 
slightest indication of failure in any of the conditions 
of health, delight is manifested in the least pro- 
gress towards the attainment of any cleverness in 
action, or capability in understanding. For mind, 
when it begins to dawn upon the mother's quick 
perceptions, only renders her interest more intense. 
But still she waits, and is content to wait; perhaps 
knowing better than any other teacher or trainer 
can know, how little the infant mind is capable of 
receiving at once. And here also the judicious 
mother follows out the slow process of nature by 
bringing in a variety of influences calculated to 
invigorate as well as to excite the thinking powers 
of her child, rather than urging them forward in 
any definite or persistent course. 

In the next stage of training and instruction 
we see, perhaps even more clearly, the exercise of 
patience in the choice of means and in the wait- 
ing for results. The wise teacher is willing to 
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wait.. But while he does so, he brings in a multi- 
tude of combining influences tending to the com- 
pleteness of education so far as it relates to the 
intellect. Interesting lessons are given in which 
history and geography are combined, sciences are 
taught in their relation to other sciences, and the 
whole range of instruction for the head, when of 
the highest order and conducted in a liberal and 
enlightened spirit, is made to consist of knowledge 
derived from an endless variety of sources, yet all 
adapted, as by the slow processes of nature, to 
promote the health, strength, and general capa- 
bility of the mind, so as to render its impressions 
lasting, its convictions sure, and its powers effi- 
cient for usefulness in future. 

Thus in all our intellectual attainments, and in 
all those operations carried on in youth, which 
combine to make up the sum of what we under- 
stand by general intelligence, we see that time 
and patience and careful study are required ; we 
see also that the bringing in of mental food from 
innumerable sources, all contributing to the nourish- 
ment and health of the mind, is perhaps the most 
essential part of education in its application to the 
intellect. In the range of science, every part, how- 
ever trifling in itself, which tends to the establish- 
ment of some important truth, or to make manifest 
some law of nature, is laid hold of with eagerness 
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and brought to serve this purpose. Nothing, in 
fact, is too small, from the particles of dust thrown 
up by a volcano, to the structure of a sea- shell, 
a flower, or a butterfly's wing. The whole realm 
of nature is explored and examined for this end. 
With the mere philosopher it is enough that the 
search is for simple truth ; while the philosopher,, 
who is also a Christian, goes beyond and reaches 
up to higher truths, which he regards as being 
elucidated and confirmed by these. 

If then the highest order of intelligence, that 
of the Christian philosopher, admits of these aids, 
searches for them diligently, waits patiently for 
their manifestation, and accepts them gratefully, 
wherever they are found, if he can endure the 
lapse of time for the development of truth, and 
derive encouragement from every fresh discovery 
in nature, every new invention in art, and every 
adaptation of means to ends in the great march of 
civilization, surely we ought to be equally earnest 
to pursue, ec(ually patient to wait for, and equally 
industrious to carry forward to perfection that 
work which has the social improvement and the 
general welfare of society for its direct object. 

I am the more anxious to point out the relation 
between the laws of nature, as operating by slow 
processes upon matter, and those which operate 
in the formation of character, because before enter- 
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ing upon the mere practical details of my subject, 
I have honestly to confess that they will necessarily 
appear very small in comparison with the results 
anticipated, and small especially when placed 
singly beside any of those great exhibitions of the 
mastery of mind over matter which we are accus- 
tomed to speak of as the glory of our age. In the 
midst of the great stir and activity of human life, 
as its affairs are now carried on, it appears almost 
puerile to enter minutely into the elements of cha- 
racter as it commences and takes its definite course 
in the experience of a little child. My apology 
must be a strong conviction that something must 
be done, and indeed will be done before long, more 
effectually than has yet been the case, towards the es- 
tablishment of good principle as a basis of character. 
In looking at the subject very earnestly, and for 
a great length of time, I have been forcibly struck 
with the fact, that in order to effect any material 
change in human conduct in this respect we must 
begin as soon as possible at the beginning, and 
hence we must begin with small things, such as 
can only be treated successfully by the mother her- 
self, such as can be treated successfully by her, 
because she has the requisite essential to success — 
skill and tenderness in the working, with desires 
beyond what any other heart can feel, that her 
efforts may not be in vain. 
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EARLY TRAINING. — SELFISHNESS, PITY, AND 

GRATITUDE. 

N the mother*s early training of her child, 
the two most important questions for her 
to ask are these, What am I training for ? 
and, What is the nature, capability, and ultimate 
end of that which I undertake to train ? 

Whether the answer of the mother, when she 
asks herself these questions, will have any direct 
religious tendency will depend upon the principles 
by which her own life is governed, and the end to 
which its own purposes are directed. This I must 
leave to the mother herself. To me the idea of 
religious training presents itself so much as a 
whole, as pervading and influencing the entire 
range of human life in its thoughts, words, and 
actions, that I should be at a loss how to treat it 
separately, or as a thing apart from human welfare 
and happiness in general. 
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There is, however, one aspect of religious training 
which falls legitimately under that simplicity of 
treatment, and that minuteness of detail, which 
I am about to enter upon as the more practical 
part of the subject of education. It is that phase 
wiiich presents religion at home. As I believe that 
the great work of educating the heart, so as to 
give to the affections and motives their due weight 
in the formation of character, must begin early and 
he carried on at home, so it seems to me that the 
foundation of a happy and prosperous religious life 
must be laid at home, that the growth of this life 
should be cherished and cultivated at home, and 
that its fruit, its harvest, its abundance, and its 
outflowing should also be at home. 

It is a pitiful spectacle to see the number of 
religious intimacies which are formed away from 
home, and so formed sometimes by young persons 
whose parents would esteem it a rich blessing to 
share with their children such heart confidences as 
they carry out elsewhere, leaving their homes com- 
paratively stripped and poor. I am not prepared 
to say how much the blame of these strange 
alienations ought to attach to the parents in the 
first instance. Perhaps it is all a mistake, origin- 
ating in some error in the early training of the 
child which no after intercourse can entirely 
counteract. Or it ma^ originate in that tendency. 
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which we all have more or less, to shrink from the 
close inspection of those eyes which see us every 
day in our various moods of temper, as well as 
under our more questionable aspects of character. 
I often think it must be this kind of shrinking 
which sends the incipient believer away amongst 
comparative strangers to confess herself a miser- 
able sinner, unworthy of the least of God's mer- 
cies, when at home she is far from being satisfied 
with the least of its comforts, and not particularly 
meek under even the slightest expression of blame. 
This anomaly in human life is not more to be de- 
plored on account of its unnatural perversion, than 
for the consequences which must ensue where a 
whole family, parents and childem, share every- 
thing except their religious enjoyments, their reli- 
gious experience, and, in short, their religious life. 
If that often perverted saying be true, that "charity 
begins at home,'* most assuredly religion begins at 
home. The seed may have bfeen dropped into the 
heart elsewhere. It is not all children who are 
blessed with religious parents, or with an education 
tending towards a religious life. But even under 
these circumstances the firstfruits should be brought 
home, in order that those who are nearest and 
dearest may partake, and so that the blessing which 
' is tasted and felt to be so precious may be shared 
with brothers and sisters^ parents and friends, in 
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fact, shared first and most liberally with those who 
compose the family circle at home. 

In order that this may be so in the happiest and 
truest sense, I believe that many things are neces- 
sary — many small things, it may seem to her, which 
yet the mother would do well to ponder in her heart. 
A few, and but a very few, of these I am about 
to point out for her consideration. They belong 

entirely to what I call the education of the heart. 
I have not supposed it possible for the mother to 
conduct the whole education of her children, nor is 
it necessary, seeing the number and variety of our 
schools. Neither does it seem possible that schools, 
as they are now constructed, should effectually 
carry on that portion of education which I am 
about to point out as peculiarly the mother's work. 
In doing this, I will endeavour to render my 
meaning more intelligible by referring again to the 
distinction already laid down — of the head and the 
heart. Out of this distinction a question naturally 
arises as to which is the more important, or whether 
one is not equally so with the other. The right 
culture and full development of both appear to 
me to be essential to character. Out of the head 
springs capability, out of the heart motive. The 
former supplies the means of acting, the latter the 
desire to act, and the choice of which way action 
} shall tend. The one has cleverness for its object 
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of attainment, the other has goodness or right- 
mess. The one, if neglected, l^ave? pnljr ^ bl^nl^-^^ 
iE state of ignorance, of not knowing what ought 
«to be known ; the other, if neglected, leaves the 
field of action open to passion and inclination, and 
the whole character becomes a ruin. 

Surely, then, the heart is worth at least as much 
attention as the head, as much patient, persevering, 
and systematic training. Yet, who is to give to it 
all this thought and care ? Parental education in 
cur present social condition must necessarily be ot 
•a very one-sided description. What can the father, 
^ho is a man of business in many cases, know 
of his children, or what can he do for them ? He 
may see them now and then, but his intercourse 
with them must be extremely limited, and his 
acquaintance with their hearts and their motives 
proportionately slight. Besides the shortness of 
the periods during which the father is associated 
with his children, there is this great disadvantage 
operating against his influence over them, that 
children do not develope at any given moment, 
nor on compulsion. They open their little hearts 
and disclose the treasures of their understandings 
just when the lit is upon them, and often at 
the most unsuitable times for receiving the benefit 
of a father's instruction. Not unfrequently, when 
the child is lying aown to sleep, it will perplex its 
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ignorant nurse with a question so decisive in 
its moral tendency that the father, who does not 
hear it, perhaps the mother too, can scarcely mea- 
sure the amount of loss which that child sustains 
hy not having them to answer it. 

Such moments of curious and intelligent inquiry 
often occur to the child when walking out in the 
country with its nurse ; and those are the times 
when the providential care of a Heavenly Father, 
and the wonders of His creation, may be begun 
to be unfolded to the inquirer in a simple, familiar, 
but always a true way, with surprising benefit; 
when a kindly interest may be excited in relation 
to the animal world; and when a love may be 
awakened for the beauty which may be seen in 
flowers or leaves, or in any of those near objects 
which fall under the observation of a child. These 
golden opportunities are for the most part left 
entirely to the nurse, and how nurses in general 
are prepared for turning them to the best account, 
is a matter requiring no comment here. 

After all, and in whatever light we regard this 
subject, we are compelled to go back to the mother 
for a large amount of that education which really 
forms the character of the man or the woman. 
It is not, and it cannot be, entirely the work of 
schools, although many parents think it can; and 
some are not very tolerant towards those schools 
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which fail to effect at sixteen what should have been 
done at six. To the mother we must go back, not 
as really the more responsible agent, but as the 
only one whom the usages of society appear to have 
left at liberty for the discharge of the full amount of 
parental duty; and perhaps the mother also might 
say, were the question put to her, that the usages 
of society had not left even to her the time or the 
means for discharging these duties aright. With 
the question of duty, or the choice of duties, 
where the number is so great that one must be done 
and another left undone, I presume not to meddle. 
This is a point on which individuals must exercise 
their own judgment. I am only supposing there 
may be mothers who do take this duty upon 
themselves, and laying it seriously and thought- 
fully to heart, do desire to learn whatever can be 
learned in relation to the right performance of 
this particular duty. Even here there can be no 
specific rule laid down by the wisest amongst us. 
With all our boasted attainments in knowledge and 
capability, so little is really known as regards the 
education of character that help can only be looked 
for from those who have carefully thought the 
matter out, and feelingly laid up in store for 
practical use whatever has been discovered in the 
way of serviceable truth. Such help may some- 
times come from unexpected sources, and it may 
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present itself in a very humble form. The more 
simple the better for the experimental purposes of 
ordinary life. 

Under the conviction that help of this kind, 
especially help in the cultivation of the heart, with 
all its motives, desires, and moral tendencies, is 
more needed in the present day than any other 
kind of help, I have ventured to put together a 
few thoughts, the result of much thinking on this 
important subject, hoping that they may possibly 
be useful to some who are just feeling that way 
which mothers have to tread, bearing at first their 
precious charge along with them, and then con- 
signing it to an unknown future, through which 
all must, in one sense, walk alone. 

Perplexed, as all writers appear to be, with the 
profound and complicated nature of the subject, I 
have determined to treat it almost as a child would; 
and with this view before me, I shall continually 
speak, as in common parlance, of the head and the 
heart, although the latter will be almost entirely the 
subject of my remarks, not only as being most 
within the range of my own observation and means 
of understanding, not only as being most interest- 
ing in itself, at least to me, but as being most 
neglected in our systems of education. Of the 
heart, then, as being the centre from whence spring 
inotive and desire, I propose to speak as the- 
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source of that which is most needed for the correct- 
ing of those evils which press heavily against our 
social prosperity; and for the establishment of a 
purer moral sense, and a higher moral tone, through- 
out our social relations. 

There are few mothers, so few that we scarcely 
call the exceptions human, who do not care for the 
little helpless infant body. God has given them 
this natural spring of maternal tenderness and 
solicitude in common with the lower animals. 
But though so common as to be called an instinct, 
we can never regard this unselfish, unsparing de- 
votedness of the mother in any other light than 
as one of the purest and most beautiful of all the 
provisions of a kind Providence, ordained for pur- 
poses of preservation and enjoyment. 

All that has to be done with 'the infant beyond 
the care of its body has been left, by the wisdom 
of the great Creator, to be cared for and provided 
by the higher faculties of the human parent, such 
faculties as are possessed by man alone, as an in- 
telligent, responsible, and immortal being. Herein 
consists the great difference between man and the 
lower animals, as well as between human beings in 
a cultivated and enlightened condition, and those 
who have never learned the great fact of their own 
responsibility as intelligent and immortal beings. 

Of the little helpless body in the first stages of 
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its existence there is no need to write. But soon 
the germs of thought begin to manifest them- 
selves ; and then, just as the nurse would teach the 
child in its first attempts to walk how to step truly, 
fairly, uprightly, so an equal amount of pains should 
be taken to teach the child how to think truly, 
fairly, and with upright purpose of heart. 

Those who regard education as beginning only 
with the learning of the alphabet, and think it is 
carried on only by the teaching of direct lessons 
from books or masters, will be astonished to find, 
as they may by actual experiment, how much of 
the work of true education may be done before the 
child is able to read a single word. It is indeed a 
melancholy mistake to teach reading before think- 
ing. Words, mere words, without a body of sense 
or meaning in them, are worse than dull. They 
are wearisome in the extreme. But when the child 
has a little thought to put into every word which it 
is learning to spell, or when, from the act of think- 
ing, it is able to find the appropriate place for any 
more significant word as a help in the expression 
of thought, the case is materially altered, and the 
child may be led on, dressing thoughts in words 
with something like the pleasure which is felt in 
dressing a doll. 

But the question of paramount importance to the 
Jiuman parents is, what they desire that their child 
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should be prepared to be and to do in after life ; 
or, in other words, what are the principal lessons 
which that child must learn in order rightly to fill 
the place of social and religious relationship both 
to God and man. 

One of the great social lessons necessary for the 
right filling of this place, as embodied in the golden 
rule, is this — to- do to others as we would that they 
should do to us, and to love our nbighbour as our- 
selves. How is this, perhaps the most difficult of 
Christian lessons, to be taught in early childhood 7 
Why the little child itself is a perfect bundle of 
selfishness, eating and drinking, grasping and get- 
ting, always ready to scratch the face or tear the 
hair of either mother or nurse if they are not quick 
enough in supplying its wants, or if they refuse to 
supply them. 

Unlovely as this picture may appear, and un- 
amiable as selfishness always looks, we must not 
find fault with it here. It has been implanted in 
the nature of the child, as in that of the whole 
animal creation, for purposes of self-preservation. 
It is the gift of God, and it is perfectly right at first 
that the little child should love itself, and grasp 
and get what it can. But it is no less necessary, 
because of this, that the time should be narrowly 
watched when it will be no longer right for the 
child to be governed by self-love, when a new law 
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of existence must be established, and the old law 
modified, brought under, and made subservient to 
the new. 

Many people, in other respects wise, and many 
who are both wise and good, talk of the necessity 
for this selfishness being entirely rooted out ; as if 
such a thing were possible. No ; it is a portion of 
the elementary nature of the human being, originally 
perhaps a little stronger in some than in others. 
The way to manage this, as well as many other 
tendencies inherent in the nature of the child, is to 
call up and bring against it a counteracting power ; 
to bring into operation the law of kindness ; to 
establish habits of consideration, love, and even 
pity for others ; above all, to excite in the yet tender 
and susceptible feelings of the child a sense of 
satisfaction and delight in making others happy, in 
alleviating their pain when they suffer, and in shar- 
ing with them whatever brings enjoyment, so that 
no pleasure shall to them be perfect if experienced 
alone. 

To make the child avowedly the dispenser of 
actual good to others while yet in its infancy, may 
prove to be only transferring its original selfishness 
from the thing enjoyed to the open and often os- 
tentatious act of giving. This is scarcely a likely 
method for bringing about the desired result. It 
would, I think, tend more to promote this end to 
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be a little chary as regards the reality of infant 
property. 

Love of property is one part, and a very useful 
one, of that original selfishness which it is so 
necessary that education should teach how to re- 
gulate and hold in subjection. A love of property, 
in other words, a desire to obtain and possess, is 
one of the most active tendencies of our nature. 
It is the stimulus of industry, and the lawful 
object of honest work; while it gives stability 
to national and individual prosperity. And yet 
this natural tendency may be so ill regulated as to 
be greediness in childhood and covetousness in 
old age. 

A love of property is generally considered so 
harmless in a child that it is encouraged rather 
than controlled. But surely it would be wiser, as 
well as more in accordance with truth, to bring up 
a child with the idea that almost all which it enjoys 
is lent or given to it by others, and that very little 
is really its own. Out of that little, not out of 
other people's property, should come the gifts of 
the child ; the constant sharing with others of all 
which it most enjoys, not being enforced as a pain- 
ful duty, but permitted as a privilege, without 
which no good thing would be either truly good or 
sweet. 

There are parents who conscientiously make 
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their children always pick off a little crumb from their 
cake for the mother, the nurse, or perhaps the 
older sister, who as conscientiously receive the 
crumb into their mouths with many grimaces indi- 
cating the immense value and magnitude of the 
gift, while the little hero who has conferred this vast 
benefit sits down with satisfaction, and gobbles up 
his large slice of cake. This is considered to be 
making the child generous. But alas ! how little 
is this generosity like that which will be required 
of him afterwards, perhaps at some heart-rending 
sacrifice, before he can be a truly generous man. 

I know of nothing more likely to produce the 
effect desired with regard to property than the mak- 
ing of an equal distribution, wherever this can be 
done. The child, I think, should give as much as he 
takes himself, just as we are required to do in after 
life by good manners and good feeling. And here 
would be another useful lesson, that of teaching 
the child to share the common lot without com- 
plaining, than which there are few lessons more 
desirable to be learned in early life, few more 
difficult to learn for the first time in mature age. 

The sentiments which most effectually oppose, 
control, and overweigh our natural selfishness are 
chiefly pity and gratitude. I would say love, and 
that preeminently, only that love assumes so many 
characters, and some of them very selfish ones. 
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It is quite possible to love one or more individuals, 
perhaps one's whole family, in a greedy, absorbing, 
and exclusive manner. But if we can bring our« 
selves to understand love as charity, then we 
accept that noble definition given us by the Apostle 
Paul, and we see how beautifully this sentiment 
embraces all that is generous, compassionate, for- 
bearing, and kind. 

Love is also a feeling somewhat difficult to 
expand in the infant heart. A little child is always 
a partisan, its love intensely personal. The more 
it loves one individual, or even two or three, the 
more it seems disposed to resist or repel all others 
who might by implication stand in the ranks of 
opposition. The love of a little child is naturally 
like the small rill gushing out from the mountain 
side, clear and pure, but necessarily single and 
narrow in its course. It requires the swell of the 
broad river to embrace the plain from hill to hill, 
and so to fertilize vast tracts of cornfield and 
meadow. 

But pity is a different matter to deal with. It 
may be awakened at any time, and applied to all 
cases of suffering. It cannot, like love, be classed 
amongst our spontaneous emotions. Indeed, it 
seems rather a melancholy fact to acknowledge, 
but we have both high authority ^ and experience 

Dr Johnson 
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to confirm it, that pity has to be taught, that chil- 
dren are not naturally compassionate. Here then 
is a beautiful piece of work for the mother. 
! Her child may not be compassionate, judging 
strictly by outward manifestation ; but yet in that 
little heart, which it is her peculiar province to 
understand and educate, she will find, far down 
perhaps in its delicate recesses, the tender threads 
of pity, which it will be her happy and holy task 
to draw out and attach to every form of suffering 
which life presents. 

So beautiful is the development of pity on the 
part of a child, that there is danger from an oppo- 
site direction, lest it should be made a luxury, and 
so degenerate into morbid sensibility to pain. But 
of the two extremes, that of not caring at all for 
the sufferings of others is so much more objection- 
able, that there can be little hesitation as to which 
of the two it would, upon the whole, be safest to 
risk ; and in this, as well as in all other cases of 
stimulated faculty, either in feeling or understand- 
ing, such extremes will have to be guarded against 
by the judicious care of those who engage in the 
great work of education. 

Seldom is the sentiment of pity awakened with- 
out the accompaniment of a desire to relieve, to 
help, or to defend. It is delightful to think what 
the Author of our being has done for us in this 
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way, if we would but accept His gifts, and use 
them aright for the good of our fellow-creatures, 
and for His glory. Here we see that no sooner is 
the emotion of pity deeply stirred, than there 
follows an impulse to help. It is true the little 
child, always a partisan, will often manifest a 
desire to defend, nay, even to avenge, by doing 
battle against some supposed enemy to whom the 
pain or the sorrow which awakens its pity is attri- 
buted ; and there is no limit to the wrath or indig- 
nation which on such occasions the child will 
sometimes manifest. All this emotion the mother, 
in the exercise of her educational prerogative, has 
to lay hold of, and turn into channels of help. 

Thus we see that by the instrumentality of the 
mother*s hand, guided by that nice discrimination 
and tact which God has given her for the purpose 
of understanding and educating the heart of her 
child, those emotions, even the wildest which would 
naturally burst forth into explosive passion, and 
perhaps destructive action, may be turned by her 
gentle care into peaceful and health-giving channels, 
bearing ever as they flow balm to the wounded, 
help to the feeble, and comfort to the sorrowing. 1 

If pity may thus be used as the great corrective 
of natural selfisnness, gratitude is scarcely less 
effective in producmg the same happy results. 
And yet it is wonderful how little pains are taken 
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to inspire in children the feeling of gratitude. 
True, there is this difficulty in the way of inspir- 
ing gratitude: a little child does not know, and 
really cannot understand, how much is done and 
suffered in its service. It can make no calculation 
of the nights rendered sleepless by its wailings, 
of the care, the anxiety, the self-denial, and labour 
by which its thousand wants are supplied. It is 
impossible that it should form any estimate Of 
these ; but so far as it can understand, it is most 
important that. the sentiment of gratitude should 
be awakened and maintained with the most 
assiduous care. 

This is the more necessary, because, as regards its 
natural selfishness, the poor little child stands at a 
great disadvantage. It has everything against it 
in being constantly ministered to by others. Gifts 
are poured into its lap by those who look delighted 
to give. It sits like a king, receiving all. How 
should it be otherwise than selfish ? 

How, indeed, unless the mother will help with all 
her skill and all her power, and with a deep sense 
of the importance of that which is committed to 
her in the heart of her child — ^that centre out of 
which will spring all motive for the actions of its 
future life. 

Let gratitude, then, be the great work of the 
{mother to foster and deepen. A sense oi indebted- 
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ness on the part of the child will help in this work ; 
and as children are always personal in the exercise 
of their sentiments, it is good to keep them in mind 
of the individual benefactors to whom they owe 
this or that indulgence^ or to whom they are in- 
debted for the possession of their toys, books, or 
any other article of infant property. * In this way 
the memory of the child may be exercised with 
benefit both to that and the heart, even at a very 
early age. 

It would not be easy to estimate the vast, the 
almost incalculable difference, morally and under 
religious teaching, of a child in whom the sen- 
timent of gratitude is genuine and deep, and one 
who has never been taught to pour out its best 
and sweetest feelings through this channel. It is 
pitiful to think of the loss which a human being 
sustains by not being heartily and habitually grate- 
ful. Those who are so know that no feeling in the 
whole range of human experience brings with it 
more genuine pleasure than that of heartfelt grati- 
tude. Where this feeling has not been fostered in 
early youth, or when it exists only in a meagre half- 
starved form, the grujJging acknowledgment of 
kindness received is sometimes a hard and painful 
duty. How different from that generous outburst 
from a grateful heart, which diffuses even more 
happiness than it receives ! 
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After all, these teachings of the young heart are 
but preparatory to the work of the Great Teacher. 
And yet these first stirrings of sentiment and feel- 
ing are the germs of great principles. They are 
the stirrings of those motives which will animate 
the active life of the true being; and they are such 
as that being will be called to exercise in the 
highest range of Christian experience, — pity and 
gratitude ; the one to help in all the sufierings of 
this mortal life, the very motive which brought the 
Saviour down to earth ; the other embracing that 
vast debt which we owe to Him, and sweetening 
and sanctifying every duty, however small, which 
we try to render in return. 




CHAPTER VII. 



LOVE AND HATE. 




r is a strange and, in some respects, a 
painful transition to pass from the cradle 
of the guileless infant, immediately to those 
aspects of society which present us with pictures 
showing the practical working out of the un- 
governed passions of the human heart. But in 
asking that important question, what we are 
educating for, it is necessary to look fairly at what 
the child must be prepared to meet and what 
it must avoid, at what it must do and what it must 
leave undone, at what it must be and what it must 
not be. For it is the being which makes the doing; 
and thus we come back to the heart, — that little 
heart of the child so spotless in its beauty, so un- 
conscious of any disturbmg element in its own 
nature that the mother bhrinkcj from apprehending 
danger from within and prays only, or chiefly, that 
it may be preserved from the evil that is without. 
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But from within the citadel always comes the 
enemy most to be feared, the treachery most surely 
fatal ; and it is by the union of purpose between 
the enemies within and those without that the 
most calamitous ruin is effected. If at present the 
mother cannot detect in that placid countenance, 
in the almost angelic loveliness of her sleeping 
child, any symptoms of a nature to awaken anxiety 
or alarm, she has only to wait until the eyes shall 
open, and the cry of discontent shall disturb her 
peace, to be assured that there are influences at 
work, even in that perfect and beautiful structure 
\ipon which her eye delights to dwell, which may 
eventually mar the picture, and destroy its repose. 

The mother knows well, and even the nurse un- 
derstands, how to prepare the little body for the 
outward air. They look from the nursery window, 
observe the indications of the weather, and clothe 
and wrap the little baby so as to secure it from 
being injured by the cold. They know that if 
within that delicate and curious structure there 
should lurk some hereditary tendency to disease, 
some natural weakness of any vital function, the 
sharp cold will be liable to co-operate with that ten- 
dency; and their utmost endeavours are exerted 
to guard against the enemy without, by every 
effort which affection can make, and every expedient 
which the tenderest solicitude can devise« 
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With the same solicitude — one would suppose it 
would be with tenfold greater, only that human life 
does not support this supposition — the mother 
looks out upon the world of society to which she 
is about to trust her child, not to the world as she 
would like it to be, but the world as it is, the world 
of active, busy life, with all its temptations as 
they are, all its follies, and all its crimes ; but, on 
the other hand, with all its noble purposes, its 
self-denying labours, its liberal charity, its Chris- 
tian love. 

Thank God I there is this side of the picture of 
human life as well as the other, and to both the 
mother has to look. Without the former view, she 
would look carelessly and improvidently ; without 
the latter, she would look without hope. Those 
elements of character, those germs of being, which 
will tend to one or the other of these phases of 
human existence, and which will so often vacillate 
between the two, lie in that little heart which is 
beating so softly in the cradle, safe in its sleep, 
and perhaps quite safe only there. i 

I That little heart begins early to love and hate. 
There is nothing which it does more heartily. 
Upon what it loves and what it hates will depend 
the bias of its character, the tendency of its future 
life. At first it will be strictly personal in these 
emotions. It will love or hate people, and, perhaps/ 
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things. The next attainment, and a very import- 
ant one, is to love what is good, and hate what is 
bad. But how to get hold of the abstract idea of 
goodness and badness, and so to apply the emo- 
tion of the child to that, without personality, is 
indeed a difficult matter, for there is something 
so real, so solid, if one may use the expression, 
in the love of a child, and also in its hate, that it 
seems almost impossible to attach either to an 
idea without a substance. 

This necessary lesson of loving only what is 
lovely in itself, as goodness is, can scarcely be 
taught to a child in connection, strictly speaking, 
with its parents, because everything in them is 
good and lovely to the child; and the same 
difficulty would apply to the case of other near 
relatives, or indeed to all who were connected with 
it by the ties of affection. Love is so natural to 
the child, so born with it, that it begins to love 
before it is possible for it to understand why ; and 
indeed before there is any reason why, except that 
certain individuals minister to its wants, gratify 
its desires, soothe its sorrows, ahd in that sustain 
its life. 

Nor would it be easy to find more substantial 
reasons why anyone should be loved than these. 
Only that a little later, and when reason might be 
supposed to exercise more power, they do not 
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always hold good ; for human life as it is presents 
this strange anomaly, that persons are not always 
loved according to the benefits they confer. Hence 
we discover that this fountain of love, which 
springs so freely from the heart of the child, is in 
reality a very capricious, uncertain, and unmanage- 
able stream, flowing this way and that, sometimes 
overflowing in quarters where the utmost pains 
are taken to dam it up and stem its current ; and 
sometimes falling off, and even drying up, where 
its genial waters are most required. Every one 
who speaks or writes on this subject, poets, phi- 
losophers, the wisest and the best of men and 
women, appear to have agreed in this opinion, that 
love is an impulse of our nature which must take 
its own course. 

Leaving this knotty point to be discussed by 
those who understand it better than myself, I 
return to the love of a little child, which it is of 
the utmost importance that the mother should at 
least endeavour to direct to that which is worthy 
of being loved. To love mean things and base 
people is certain degradation to the child. To 
love what is intrinsically lovely is a certain means 
of elevation. 

To love goodness simply because it is good, 
and to love it under every form in which it can 
be recognized, is one of the highest and noblest 
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attainments of our moral nature, so high, indeed, 
that nothing less than that that regeneration of 
the heart, which is effected by conversion to the 
love and the service of Christ, can truly lift us up to 
this height of being. But the mother, especially 
the Christian mother, can begin, God helping her, 
with this holy and delightful task. Only she 
must be content to begin simply, humbly, and with- 
out embarrassing the tender conceptions of the child 
with images and phrases which it is impossible 
for it to comprehend. She must be content also 
to work with human means ; and this is too often 
what Christian parents will not do. They seem 
impatient of such means; and want to begin at 
once with spiritual instrumentality, long before the 
child is. capable of lifting its thoughts and concep- 
tions to such a height as to go along with this kind 
of instruction. It is upon the mother herself that 
the spiritual influences must operate so as to fit her 
for this work ; nor is it necessary to be above using 
the most humble and familiar means, because she 
may still use them with a spiritual purpose. 

In teaching children to love goodness, we must 
love it ourselves, look out for it, embrace it, de- 
light in it wherever it may be found ; we must re- 
joice in it when found in an inferior, or in an enemy, 
and, what is much more difficult, even in one who 
has stepped into a place of usefulness which we 
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tried to fill, and failed in. If we do this ourselves, 
habitually and heartily, the children under our care 
will require but few lessons beyond this our daily 
example. 

But supposing this lesson of example to be a 
little defective, I think the mother may- help out 
her purpose by placing before the notice of her 
'Child, in an interesting and attractive manner, in- 
stances of goodness occurring amongst indifferent 
people, or people not otherwise beloved personally. 
A poor beggar- man may have picked up a shilling 
which he saw dropped by a passer-by, and restored 
it to the owner when he sadly wanted a shilling 
himself. Or a hungry child may have carried a 
dinner to her sick father without tasting it herself. 
A boy may have rescued from its tormentors some 
poor animal, or another may have helped an old 
paralyzed woman to carry her bundle of sticks. 
Instances of this kind are daily occurring in or- 
dinary life, and when the mother is looking out for 
them, and listening to hear about them, surely her 
own heart will be refreshed and improved ; for I am 
strongly inclined to think that the reason why we 
hear so little good of our neighbours is, that we do 
not watch and listen, for the good as we do for the 
evil. Among those whom we love no doubt we do, 
but true charity comprehends a wider range, "hop- 
ing all things, believing all things." 
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All who have the training of children, and who 
have obtained a hold upon their affections, should 
remember that they exercise over them an almost 
unbounded power in the use of praise and blame. 
A child, and especially a girl, can be worked upon 
to love almost anything by hearing it praised by 
one she loves; and she will hate as readily, and in 
the same proportion. 

It is a curious fact, and very difficult to account 
for, that in the ordinary range of social intercourse 
blame is much more frequent than praise. For 
once that we hear a good deed heartily com- 
mended we hear many bad deeds condemned; 
or else we hear the good so questioned that all 
the virtue seems extracted out of them. Even 
Christian people of devoted lives appear to be 
strangely on their guard lest they should praise too 
much. But they can blame, and by doing this so 
much more often, or perhaps more earnestly than 
they praise, the balance is lost, and the scale goes 
down laden with its heavy burden of human in- 
firmity and sin ; and we look on with mournful 
eyes, exclaiming. Who will show us any good ? 

One of the greatest hindrances to what I have 

ventured to call the education of the heart, and a 

cause of much and grievous loss to the young, 

arises, I think, from the restraint which religious 

people sometimes impose upon themselves and 
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others, in not calling anything good which does 
not directly promote the salvation of the soul ; 
so that we are in a manner deprived of the use of 
these two words, good and bad, than which there 
can be none more powerful in the work of educa- 
tion, nor is this mode of regarding the matter 
consistent with our daily conduct. Persons most 
rigid in enforcing these restrictions will speak of 
good and bad in relation to their servants, and all 
who are employed in their business matters ; and 
they use these terms continually in relation to the 
honesty, truthfulness, punctuality, and industry of 
such agents. They speak of them as good ser- 
vants, good clerks, or good agents, when they pos- 
sess these qualities ; and they speak of them as 
bad when these qualities are wanting, or when the 
opposite of these qualities are manifested. 

These, then, are words which we cannot do 
without when speaking of the general conduct of 
mankind. They apply to citizenship, to social and 
relative duty, to honesty or the contrary in busi- 
ness transactions, in fact, to all which materially 
affects the interests of this present life, which pro- 
motes prosperity or leads to ruin, which makes a 
country, a family, or an individual respectable or 
otherwise. 

To set out in life with clear and just views on 
these matters is surely something worthy of atteti- 
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tion ; and the more so, because while the heart is 
learning its lessons it is learning them with affec- 
tion, with emotion, with a strong bias of feeling 
one way or the other. What the head learns may 
be clearly apprehended and firmly fixed in the 
memory, but does not necessarily influence the 
conduct. What the heart learns to love it desires, 
and thus a motive is created — an impulse to hold 
fast by, and assimilate with, that which is so loved ; 
or, on the contrary, to avoid, repel, and utterly 
resist that which is hated. 

Even to have just and clear views on matters 
belonging to social and relative duty, mutual obliga- 
tion, friendliness, trustworthiness, personal respon- 
sibility, industry, and all that we generally class 
under the name of morals, is no trifling attainment. 
It is at least as important as to have just and clear 
views on geography, grammar, or any other branch 
of that kind of learning which is taught so care- 
fully, and with such indefatigable pains, in the 
usual routine of school teaching. We may there- 
fore fairly ask that the same amount of pains, the 
same amount of time, of study, and of solicitude 
should be bestowed upon the former as the latter 
portion of education. 

Nor need the Christian fear that in using every 
possible endeavour to awaken in the child a love 
for what is good, simply good as opposed to bad, 
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there will be danger to that child in its subsequent 
religious impressions. If the principles of good 
and evil by which the moral conduct of the man 
or woman has to be regulated were at all, even in 
the slightest particle or degree, opposed to God's 
own law of right and wrong, then unquestionably 
there would be danger. But I am not speaking of 
expediency, of what is sanctioned by custom, or of 
what may tend to serve some sordid purpose. I 
am speaking of good as that which is essentially 
and eternally good, of that which was good when 
written on the tables of stone which Moses brought 
from the mount of ineffable communion ; the same 
immutable good which was taught by the Saviour 
Himself, and which pervades the whole record of 
His life, as well as the doctrines of His disciples. 

There is no change, there can be none, in good 
and evil when regarded in this light, because both 
are founded on principle ; the one sustaining, health- 
giving, uniting, and elevating ; the other tending 
always to discord, misery, and destruction. The 
germs of both these principles lie in the heart of the 
little child ; and happy and holy is the task of the 
Christian mother, so to cultivate the one that, 
by God's help, it shall increase and strengthen and 
outgrow the other, as the flowers of a well-tended 
garden outgrow the weeds. 

These remarks have been made at greater 
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length, because in dealing with the love of her 
child the mother has to discharge the tenderest 
and most delicate of all those tasks which are com- 
mitted especially to her care. Yet delicate and 
tender as are the little threads of feeling which she 
holds, it may be prayerfully, in her nurturing hands, 
she knows and feels that they are instinct with 
a force which will be stronger than any other in 
deciding the destiny of her child. Out of the love 
of that little palpitating heart over which she 
watches, what floods of happiness, or depths of 
sorrow, may come ! Out of its hate, what bitterness 
and ruin ! And yet from hating only that which 
is vile and base, what strength of upright purpose ! 
what help to the injured and oppressed ! 

What the child learns to love it will follow after, 
and hold by. In this fact we see the importance 
of making religion lovely and attractive to the 
young, not wearisome or repulsive. All the offices 
and duties of religion also should be strenuously 
recommended, so far as is possible, to the affec- 
tionate choice of a child ; and where this is not 
possible, the habit of observing that the parents 
love these duties, and fulfil them faithfully and 
cheerfully, will go a long way towards making the 
child feel that there must be something good and 
lovely in them, although it may be too young 
to perceive and understand the good itself. 
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The reading of scripture stories, if well selected, 
is a great help in this kind of teaching ; and here 
especial truthfulness should be observed; as indeed 
we find it in the stories themselves, where none of 
the brightest in example, or the most honoured as 
the servants of God, are spared the penalty of 
having their faults, or even their worse than faults 
recorded. Such however is the faithfulness of 
these lessons of instruction that we find in them 
the sad consequences of wrong doing both in 
appropriate, and sometimes immediate, punish- 
ment, and in the bitter repentance of the wrong doer. 

In works of fiction we seldom find this equal 
justice. More frequently we meet with characters 
represented as wholly good, or wholly bad, neither 
of which afford much instruction either to youth 
or age. Biographies of good people, too, are sadly 
defective in this respect. Where all the wrong is 
left out, and where it is only sparingly touched 
upon, they do not teach a true lesson. Children 
are quick to perceive that the representation is 
one-sided ; and whatever we teach them, we must 
teach the truth ; that is, so far as they can see and 
understand the matter at all, it must be set before 
them truly. They naturally love the truth, though 
they may not like to make it the rule of their own 
words and actions. Hence there is gain rather 
than loss in showing them how a course of life, 
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otherwise good and happy, may have been marred 
by yielding to the temptation to do wrong ; and by 
showing them also what sad tears Have sometimes 
been shed over the consequences of even a momen- 
tary act of passion or of self-will. 

It may seem a strange and, perhaps, meaningless 
expression to make use of, but I know of none 
better than to say that a child should learn to love 
love itself; to hold love in the tenderest respect — 
nay, to reverence it as a holy thing. The worst 
degradation of human life is where love is de- 
graded. The loftiest and purest height to which 
we are capable of reaching is where our love is 
fixed upon the highest things — ^highest because 
holiest. Of all the follies which prevail in social 
life, there is not a more debasing and pernicious 
folly than that of treating love with ridicule and 
contempt. Fair lips may do this, and voices that 
speak in silver tones may mock at those evidences 
of tenderness and true affection which ought at 
least to be sacred in the estimation of women. 
Whenever we meet with this hard, cruel, mock- 
ing tendency, instead of that warm and cordial 
enthusiasm which ought to fire the eye and send a 
glow into the cheek of youth, we are led to ask— 
who touched the heart of that youth in early child- 
hood? who bent over its cradle? who stilled its 
cries ? who called forth its merry laughter until it 
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echoed from heart to heart, and made the house- 
hold ring with joy? Perhaps no one. Possibly 
the child was motherless, and so never learned the 
exquisite delight, the pure enjoyment, the loveli- 
ness of love. 

There is no sadder spectacle presented by human 
life, than that of a childhood thus uncherished in 
its sweet affections thus restrained in its abound- 
ing and exuberant joy ; for there is no real joy in 
childhood without the free exercise of love, given 
and received. A child whose affections are re- 
pressed is like a young tree with its buds picked 
off in springtime. This act of picking off young 
buds is what many of us do thoughtlessly. Even 
the mother does it sometimes, to her own unspeak- 
able loss, and to the cruel injury of her child. It 
may be done even by the habitual manner of a 
parent who is indulgent and kind in greater mat- 
ters. Our language has no polite word for describ- 
ing a certain style of manner which I can only 
call snubbing; and a system of constant snubbing is 
one of the most injurious to which youth can be 
subjected. 

It would be well if every kind-hearted person 
acting upon this system, and many kind-hearted 
persons do, would say to themselves at the mo- 
ment of acting, or speaking according to this rule, 
" Now I am picking off a bud." For a pitiable 
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object they make of the young tree, pitiable even 
far on into advanced ^ge. It is indeed doubtful 
whether the moral constitution of the human being 
ever recovers so as to enjoy vigorous health after 
being subjected to this treatment in early life. 
Either the temper is made sullen and resentful, 
or hope is crushed within the heart, or energy is 
deadened for want of hope ; or there creeps over 
all the faculties a kind of paralysis, or a general 
tendency to disease, which may become any or all 
of those mental maladies which so often lie at the 
foundation of human misery. 

On the other hand, a happy genial childhood, 
with the full flow of natural affection encouraged 
and brought out into the open day, without hin- 
drance and without shame, is perhaps the greatest 
boon which parents have it in their power to be- 
stow upon their children. Instead of being timid 
about the exercise of love, not knowing whether 
it will be well received, let a child grow up to 
believe that love is welcome everywhere, the best 
thing it has to offer, and a glorious gift ; that the 
giving of love is a generosity which it has a right 
to exult in; and where this feeling pervades a 
home, what confidence, what joy, what peace it 
brings ! It is the very sunshme of their young 
lives to children, and they can no more grow and 
flourish so as to bud and blossom as they ought 
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without breathing in an atmosphere of love, than 
the plants and trees of our gardens can flourish 
without the light and warmth of the sun himself. 

Happily for the poor, this is one point on 
which they stand at no disadvantage with the rich. 
Though stripped of so many other kinds of abun- 
dance, their homes may abound in love. They 
themselves may be liberal here; and while the 
family meal may be sparing, and even insufficient, 
they may dispense liberally to their children that 
true happiness which arises out of loving and being 
beloved. 

In addition to these pleasant thoughts, there is 
one of higher interest which the Christian mother 
may safely cherish in her heart. It is that the 
child which has been so nurtured as thoroughly 
to appreciate the beauty and the value of natural 
love in the exercise of home affection will be 
more likely to receive, without questioning, nay, 
rather with cordial welcome, the story of that 
divine love which was manifested in the life and 
death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
ready opening of the young heart to receive the 
impression, though dim at first, of the ineffable 
nature as well as the reality of this love, will, I be- 
lieve, be found a better preparation for making that 
child a true Christian than much teaching of the 

head. At all events, the two mode^ o^ \x\^\x>;iOLV^"t^ 

TO 
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should be carried on with equal earnestness, only 

there is this difference, that the education of the 

heart may be commenced with from the cradle, and 

that thus a foundation may be laid in human love 

for the more entire appreciation of that which is 

Divine. 
In the course of these remarks I have said 

little about hate. It is often said, perhaps without 

reflection, that those who cannot hate cannot love. 

I suppose the true meaning of this saying is, that 

the warmth and force of feeling which manifests 

itself in ardent love will necessarily manifest itself 

at times in an opposite direction. However this 

may be, we must all, I think, allow that children do 

hate, in a certain sense at least. Their little acts 

of repulsion evince in a high degree the feeling of 

hatred, although with them the emotion is happily 

of transient duration, and, for the most part, easily 

overcome. 

The difficulty \vith children is how to get the 

application of this feeling removed from persons to 

things, or rather from the actor to the act, and 

more difficult still to apply it to ideas, such as 

meanness, cruelty, and wickedness in general. To 

hate the sin and love the sinner is perhaps one of 

the most difficult attainments of Christian life. In 

* 

how many cases it is never attained at all, is a 
question not necessary to ask here. 
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A little easy lesson on the subject might be 
made in this way — ^from the play of a kitten. On 
receiving a scratch the child naturally conceives 
a momentary hatred for the offender. Instead of 
immediately inflicting punishment upon the kitten, 
as the nurse does, while heaping upon it the 
strongest expressions of anger, it would be well, I 
think, to take pains to restore the offending animal 
^ to favour, and to reawaken the love which it 
formerly enjoyed, by dwelling upon any excuse or 
plea that might serve to mitigate the apparent 
culpability of the act. 

Of course so simple a mode of proceeding could 
only be applicable in the very early stages of child- 
hood, and before the infant had become capable of 
feeling admiration and contempt. So soon as these 
emotions begin to manifest themselves, then the 
natural feeling of hate may be directed into legiti- 
mate channels by showing the child the actual 
meanness of doing wrong; the base and con- 
temptible nature of a lie, for example ; the odious 
nature of greediness and theft ; and so on, using 
up, as it were, the ebullitions of hate for purposes 
of contemning evil under every form. 

It is no bad beginning of life for a child to hate 
a lie, to hate deceit and treachery of every kind, 
to hate cruelty, in short, to hate whatever we know 
to be hateful in the sight of God. \V^\i^.N^^>^'Ocvsycv\.'i 
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in the Psalms of David, and in many other por- 
tions of Holy Writ, for believing that there is a 
power of detestation which may be lawfully used 
against what is evil, so as more firmly to establish 
what is right. 

The world will do much to deaden these childish 
feelings ; and, what is more dangerous, it will do 
much to misplace them, to draw out love towards 
that which is not worth loving, and ought not to be 
loved, and to excite hatred where it would be better 
to pity, and sometimes to admire. This confusion 
of moral appreciation and purpose which abounds 
in the world, and which often pervades even 
what is called good society, renders the work of 
the mother one of more urgent necessity; and, 
happily for her, there is affixed to the faithful per- 
formances of her task a twofold blessing, for in 
rightly educating the heart of her child, her own 
heart will be made better. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




TRUTH AND JUSTICE. 

HAT are we educating for ? Perhaps the 
best answer to this question would be, For 
this life and the next — for time and eter- 
nity. A more common and familiar answer would 
be, for life, meaning for human life as it is — for 
social, active, useful life. 

But social life in civilized communities is pro- 
gressive, continually changing, manifesting tenden- 
cies this way and that, as the ever-varying influ- 
ences of social life, of fashion, and of public opinion 
excite motive or offer inducement. Calculating 
that such changes will continue to go on, and that 
with increasing rapidity, the educator has to pre- 
pare for them ; and in order to do this properly it 
is necessary to look observantly around upon 
society, and see which way the social stream is 
tending, and what are the manifestations by which 
we may discover the bias of public feeling towards 
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good or evil. This is what youth under the pro- 
cess of education will have to meet, it may be, to 
go along with, it maybe, to resist and overcome. 

Under the conviction that education should pre- 
pare every one who launches into life for leaving the 
world better than he finds it, we have to inquire 
what is most required for this high purpose in the 
social and active condition upon which the child 
will have to enter. At the present moment a 
thousand tongues would tell us that we most 
want commercial and business capabilities. But 
let us think again. The business part of this 
active life of ours, in the present day — the buy- 
ing and selling, contriving and manufacturing, 
supplying and consuming — goes on wonderfully 
well, with increasing facility, as we are told, and 
that in the race of competition England has no 
cause to be afraid. 

And yet one must be hidden far back and away 
from the means of observation *not to be aware 
that something is wanted, and that something so 
important that neither individual nor national pros- 
perity can be maintained without it. This great 
want, notwithstanding all our material resources, 
our practical energy, our wealth and our weight in 
the scale of nations, is — a higher sense of moral 
integrity. 

In considering this subject, and comparing the 
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moral integrity of the present day with that of the 
past, we are apt to derive satisfaction from the 
fact, that many of the circumstances recorded in 
history, even down to a comparatively recent period, 
are evidences of a much lower standard of morality 
than our own. But in this mode of reasoning we 
forget to take into account the rapidly increasing 
facilities for deception, treachery, and secret crime, 
which are supplied by that material prosperity in 
'which we so often exult. We forget that to guard 
against these facilities we require, year by year, 
a stronger moral power, a stricter integrity, a 
firmer hold upon the principles of truth as well 
as honesty, in order to withstand the temptations 
by which age as well as youth is surrounded, and, 
with terrible frequency, is overcome. We forget, 
too, that this preventive and preserving power must 
come from within — from the heart ; that when the 
heart is treacherous and false, not all the restraints 
in the world can make the actions which it dictates 
true and right and noble. 

It is nothing less than a mockery of common 
sense to tell us that these increasing facilities, 
as they smooth the way of temptation, can be 
arrested in their tendency to evil by the accus- 
tomed methods of school teaching. When the 
clerk sits alone in the office, with the key of his 
master's private desk in his hand, pondering and 
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planning how he can possibly abstract a certain 
sum of money without detection, will the pro- 
foundest mathematical study, or the power of 
exact calculation, stay his hand, or keep him from 
the contemplated theft ? Will such previous ex- 
ercise of his intellect at all reach the root of his 
temptations so as to keep him an honest man ? 

No ; but the memory of his mother may reach 
. him, the example of his father, the moral purity 
of his home, the heart lessons of his childhood, the 
practical uprightness of those who suffered in that 
home, and bore their trial of privation as sent from 
God, and who would not, to save their lives, have 
laid their hands upon a loaf of bread that was not 
their own. He may not be able to recall any 
direct precept on the subject, because integrity of 
principle was rather a part of that moral atmo- 
sphere which he lived and breathed in during 
childhood, than a distinct thing to be set forth in 
lessons, or even in words. 

I will not go so far back into the dark as to 
suggest that crime is more rampant because of the 
increased facilities supplied by civilization. Far 
from it. And yet, if I mistake not, society will 
soon begin to feel the need of bringing into opera- 
tion some other power or influence than is now 
provided by the ordinary mode of teaching, in order 
to correct the evils attendant upon defective inte- 
grity and truth. 
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If this defect in our social morals were found 
only under the darker and lower aspects of human- 
ity, or amongst the poor outcasts of society, we 
might justly swell the almost universal cry for more 
education, such as we have ; and no one can pre- 
sume to say that such is not better than none. 
We might then think, as so many do, that to learn 
to read and write and cipher, but especially to 
know something of the higher branches of school 
attainments, such as history and science, would 
effectually cure this evil. But unfortunately the 
blot upon our social morals is not confined to this 
class. The instances which startle us most, and 
which are most destructive to public confidence, 
take place in conditions of life where education has 
done its work, and that in no inferior manner. 

Such are especially the crimes which come before 
us in the present day with appalling frequency. 
They come despite our widely spread systems of 
education. They come in the midst of our material 
prosperity. They come in the face of all those 
outward means of security which are provided by 
rapidly increasing ingenuity and mechanical skill. 
They astonish us the more because of the many 
advantages enjoyed in the present day for dis. 
seminating knowledge; but chiefly they astonish 
us, because of our many religious institutions, and 
the efforts made by sincere and devoted labourers in 
the Christian cause. 
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Surely this view of human life is one well calcu- 
lated to bring about a strict inquiry into the actual 
nature of our methods of education, as to whether 
they are really the best calculated for reaching and 
affecting that portion of human nature out of which 
spring motive and desire ; and if not, whether the 
substitution of a better system might not appro- 
priately occupy the attention of the philanthropist 
and the statesman. 

I have classed together truth and justice as ele- 
ments of character most concerned in the point 
under consideration, in other words, as having most 
to do with the evils arising out of want of integrity. 
It is difficult to separate them so as to bring either 
under notice as a distinct quality, because truth is 
justice in spirit, and justice is truth in action. 
They are also found together. Where there exists 
a strict regard for truth, there will be a strict 
regard for justice; and where justice is faithfully 
maintained, there will be truth. It will equally be 
found that laxity or carelessness about one will 
manifest itself, as occasion may serve, in careless- 
ness about the other. 

Perhaps this subject may be made intelligible in 
its practical import, if we refer again to that espe- 
cial evil which forms the object of these remarks. 
We have seen thus far, that the tendencies of 
character under consideration are positive, active, 
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working, influencing agents. Selflshness is posi- 
tive. It springs up, and works of itself. Love 
and hate are positive. All these are spontaneous. 
They grow as the child grows, and strengthen with 
its strength. 

Simply considered, nothing can be more positive 
than truth ; but when carried out into action, truth- 
fulness consists in guarding against falsehood. It 
is only speaking of and dealing with things as they 
are, and that under all inducements to speak of 
and deal with them as they are not. Justice also 
is the acting out of that which is strictly due and 
right, under all temptations to do otherwise. 

The temptations which operate against both these 
methods of doing simply right, arise out of selfish- 
ness, that first principle of our common nature. It 
is not likely that any one would speak falsely rather 
than truly, unless, in the first instance, it should be 
to gain something which is desired, or to escape 
from something which is disliked or feared; al- 
though when the habit of being false has become 
established, it is an undoubted fact that persons 
do sometimes grow to prefer speaking falsely, and 
that with them a lie is often told from choice. 

In the same way, injustice is generally done be- 
cause of some selfish object to be gained, some 
purpose carried out, or some step taken towards a 
desired end. Self-serving, under some plea or other<^ 
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is the cause of deviation from the line of rectitude 
in both cases. The peculiar form taken by tempt- 
ation in both will depend upon the prevailing 
character of the society in which a person moves. 

The peculiar temptations by which truth and 
justice are assailed in the present day, and in 
ordinary life, arise chiefly out of the increased de- 
mand for luxury and indulgence in our modes of 
living; the great facility with which luxuries and 
elegances of life can be obtained rendering it a kind 
of stigma upon individuals to live, in these respects, 
below the grade of society in which they mix. 

In conversing with persons who have these 
matters much at heart, we not unfrequently find 
them proposing to lessen the temptation by begin- 
ning, as it were, at the wrong end of the stream — 
by attacking the flood instead of the source. They 
even lament over this excess of luxury and self- 
indulgence; while, on the other hand, we hear 
persons, who are equally anxious to promote the 
welfare of their fellow-beings, rejoicing over every 
improvement of trade, or extension of commerce, 
or ingenuity of invention, that will increase the 
facilities by which luxuries are obtained. Altogether 
there are moral perplexities in connection with this 
subject, sufficient in number and complication to 
confuse the wisest and the clearest heads amongst 
our philanthropists and politicians. 
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Let us turn again for relief to the nursery, the 
home, and the mother's holy work. Happily for 
her, she is not called upon to disentangle the knotty 
questions of the political economist. But she is 
called upon to prepare her child as well as she can 
for that great battle against temptation which he 
will have to carry on throughout his after life. As 
already said, it is of the utmost importance to as- 
certain what these temptations will be, socially con- 
sidered ; in other words, what will be the nature of 
those temptations most likely to assail him from 
without, as the inevitable result of mixing in society 
as it is. He will still go forth with his own pecu- 
liar temptations, springing from within himself, 
and what these will be, neither mother nor child 
will probably know until the hour of trial. 

If any voice should whisper to the mother that, 
according to the present aspect of society, her child 
will be in danger of becoming a thief, she would 
reject such warning with indignation. And yet it 
is so, that the appropriation of what is not their 
own has become to man, and woman too, a tempta- 
tion which is all but universal in the present day. 
The case admits of no indignant dismissal. It is 
a true case, and real, as the desires of the human 
heart are real, its eagerness in possessing, and next 
to this, in being thought to possess. 

Incalculable in amount is the wei^Kt "^VckS^v "^ 
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strict regard to the claims of property would throw 
into the right scale of that balance which a wise 
mother has to hold in her hands. Loose, vague 
notions about miiie and thine, about property in 
general, are always dangerous to youth. It is better 
that a child should possess little, but that little 
should be as truly its own as the father's property 
is his own. Indiscriminate taking, using, and 
appropriating in a family may wear an agreeable 
outside appearance of unselfishness and liberality, 
but it is often far from being so in reality. Out of 
such confusion of property there will arise confu- 
sion of claims, and then will follow disputes and 
quarrels. Neither is there any true generosity in 
the giver when all is held in common; and it is 
most essential to the cultivation of a true and noble 
generosity that a child should learn to give, and 
should delight to give out of that which is really 
its own, the smaller that is in amount, the larger 
will be the generosity of heart with which it is 
freely given. 

Strictness in regard to borrowing and returning 
is another guard which the judicious mother may 
set around her child. Also a scrupulous care to 
repair any injury which a borrowed article may 
have sustained, and to replace it if lost or de- 
stroyed. It is surprising how careless the chil- 
dren — yes, even the grown-up children of respect- 
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able homes — are sometimes found to be on these 
points, and how grudging they show themselves 
when restitution is required. Had the education 
of these individuals in very early life been such as 
to inspire within them a high sense of the tightness 
of such acts of justice, and the wrongness of an 
opposite course, they would, in all probability, 
never have grown up ashamed, as they ought to 
be, of failing, in the minutest particular, as regards 
absolute rectitude on such points. 

It is not that the merit of being just is so great 
as to demand much commendation, because, as 
already said, to be just is only to be right: it is 
only the avoidance of wrong. But the shame, the 
condemnation, should be all the greater for having 
deviated from the line of right, so far as to appro- 
priate another person's property, to injure it, or to 
fail to make restitution for its loss. 

The prompt and cheerful payment of all just 
money demands, when made the habit of a family, 
has ]great influence in the formation of character 
upon a true and honest basis. Teaching a child 
to feel that that money is absolutely not our own 
which is owing to another person for anything we 
are using, or have used, is of great help here ; and 
I think the payment of such debts might be culti- 
vated as a pleasure to the child at a very early 
age ; as, for example, it might be made a privilege 
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to the child to go with its mother, or its nurse, to 
pay for the new shoes it has just put on, and with 
which, as in most cases, it is highly delighted. 

But in whatever way the strict line can be drawn 
between what is honest and dishonest, no opportu- 
nity should be neglected for making it a heart- work 
with the child to be true and honest in these mat- 
ters. It is of no use setting the head to calculate 
upon them. Such calculation will be more likely 
to lead to this result than any other : that on such 
a day a certain thing shall be restored, that it will 
not be wanted earlier, that it is not worth much 
to anybody, or that the owner will most likely 
never think of it again. This is all natural, and it 
seems innocent enough in a child; but it is the 
way a diild should never be trusted tQ go, because 
it is, in reality, one of those little by-ways of life, 
by pursuing which so many find themselves upon 
the great high road to ruin. 

" I am only borrowing this money ; I shall 
restore it long before the day when it will be 
wanted," said the wretched victim of crime, on 
the day when he first laid his hands upon the 
money which he had in charge. ** I will pay for 
what I am purchasing when my next supply comes 
in," said another, who, on that day, had not the 
most distant idea of ever being imprisoned as a 
debtor. " I will risk all that I have, and twice as 
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much of my father's or my friend's on this hopeful 
venture," said the eager speculator, on the day 
when a promising investment was proposed to 
him, little thinking that a day of ruin for those 
friends, as well as for himself, was at hand — a day 
when nothing would be left for restitution. In all 
these cases, and in the thousands of others of a 
similar nature which stain our public annals, and 
wreck the happiness of famihes, and undermine 
the foundations of confidence and esteem, the stern 
work of rectitude should have been done at first ; 
the conscientious scruple should have been at work 
for years before the day of temptation, the mother's 
influence should have been upon that heart, and 
her careful skill should have guarded it, as by a 
wall of fire, against the assaults of this enemy. 

Out of the heart must come the strong impulse 
to avoid all dishonesty as an abominable thing. 
There must early be implanted in the heart of the 
child an absolute hatred of every species of dis- 
honesty — a hatred of its meanness as well as of its 
wickedness. All children can easily be made to 
despise — nothing, in fact, is more easy. The little 
lip will curl, and the haughty head will be tossed, 
with ineffable contempt. Here, then, we find 
another instrument which, in the hands of the 
mother, may be used with wonderful effect against 
whatever is touched with the least taint of dis- 
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honesty ; only the instrument must be applied, not 
so much to the conduct of others, as to the little 
dishonest acts of the child itself. 

When I say it is natural to speak the truth, I 
mean only until some inducement, stronger than 
the love of truth itself, shall come across the pur- 
pose of a child, to tempt it to tell a lie — and, alas ! 
this comes too soon! I only mean, that if we 
should ask a child if it had learn ed a lesson, had 
been out, or had seen a bird, it would be in accord- 
ance with the first impulse of nature to say yes, if 
it had, unless some motive should be in immediate 
operation to, prompt a lie. And perhaps it is in 
this way that parents are lulled into security, con- 
cluding that, of course, their children will be truth- 
ful — it is so very wicked to tell lies, and they have 
seen no reason to consider their children wicked. 

How shall we convince the fond and partial 
parent that this is not sufficient ? It may be suffi- 
cient while the child is free from temptation ; but 
when the hour comes in which there will be some 
terrible thing to fear in consequence of speaking 
the truth, or some delightful thing to gain by a 
falsehood ; when other people tell such falsehoods, 
and no harm is thought of them ; when it seems 
as if some particular falsehood would prevent 
mischief and pain, nay, actually do good; when 
nobody need ever know, — then will be the time for 
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the child to be saved, humanly speaking, by its in- 
tense and habitual hatred of a lie; indeed, of every- 
thing false, by its remembrance of how falsehood 
was regarded in the parental home as a base and 
abominable thing, and how truth was acted there 
as well as spoken, independently of all calculation 
of consequences, simply because it was truth. 

In the constant and habitual acting out of truth 
as a principle lies the great secret of influencing 
the character of a child, so that truth shall be loved 
and falsehood hated. Perhaps few of us are aware, 
until we look faithfully into the subject and ex- 
amine it well, how frequently we fail in this con- 
sistent acting and speaking, and fail so as that 
a child can easily detect our failures. 

I think one of the great points on which we fail 
is this: we too often substitute anger for sorrow 
in our treatment of the misconduct of children. 
Take, as an example, the telling of a lie, or, per- 
haps, more than one. Fearful judgment is some- 
times visited upon children for this, so fearful, 
that the next time they tell a lie, perhaps inadver- 
tently, they become so terrified that, in all proba- 
bility, they tell another, or a succession of lies, 
in order to sustain or cover the first. 

It seems to me that we work with a mean in- 
strument when we attempt to work upon the fear 
of a child; and, whatever we do, we must not 
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degrade or debase the character. There will be 
degrading influences enough in the world to meet 
him at every step ; but the mother's work should 
be exalting, noble, always tending upward. Surely, 
then, sorrow would be better than anger in the 
case described ; and if we ourselves are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of truth and falsehood, 
there will be cause enough for real sorrow in the 
falsehood of any child in whom we are interested. 
I have often thought that a solemn grief pervading 
a household when a child has done wrong, would 
have more effect in preventing a recurrence of the 
fault than all the anger in the world, or even the 
severest punishment. And yet there are cases, 
not very rare ones either, when a child is punished 
— perhaps left to sit alone in the schoolroom — be- 
cause it has told a lie, while the rest of the family 
may be heard making merry as usual, laughing, it 
may be, with their guests, and certainly evincing 
no sign which the culprit can detect of the least 
feeling of sorrow on their part. A child so treated 
will know so far as that it has personally offended 
or vexed those who inflicted the punishment which 
it is enduring, and this it will probably charge 
upon their ill temper rather than its own fault; 
but it can learn very little, by this mode of treat- 
ment, of the awful nature of falsehood as it ruins 
the character and stains the life. 
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Opposed to this we have the beauty and the 
value of a truthful and upright character. We 
have the holiness of the law of God, in nothing 
more visibly pure, to our perceptions, than in its 
maintenance of truth and justice ; the just man 
and the perfect being always placed in the clearest 
opposition to the liar and the father of lies. We 
have also the kindness of truth, in contrast to the 
cruelty of falsehood ; nor can it be difficult to show 
to a child how cruel falsehood really is; that 
having been deceived once or twice or three 
times, we cease to be able to believe when we 
would, and so turn a deaf ear to the cry of real 
suffering, or refuse the petition of the needy, or 
withhold our confidence from those who are really 
deserving of our trust. 

Truth admits of no qualification, it is simple 
truth, as day is day, and night is night. Hence it 
may be made clearly intelligible to a child. Justice 
is more difficult, involving, as it does, so many 
relative circumstances, and so many complications 
arising out of social life. There are, however, cases 
occurring frequently, perhaps in the nursery, from 
which a child may be so taught as to derive useful 
lessons. And after all, it is not so much the dis- 
crimination of a clear case which the mother has to 
teach, as how to feel about it when clearly seen. 
Discrimination of cases belongs especially to the 
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head ; and although both head and heart should be 
included in the great work of education as it moves 
on, the business to be done in early life is chiefly 
to work upon the heart, so that it shall love truth 
and justice, and hate their opposites. A desire 
will thus be established to follow after and hold 
fast by that which is beloved and approved, and 
to reject the other with dislike and contempt- 
According to this mode of educating, a child may 
be brought to love and admire justice, long before 
it can have attained any great amount of power in 
judging for itself as to what is just or unjust in the 
general transactions of mankind. 

For this reason, that a child can reallybe no judge 
in transactions of business, or in worldly matters 
generally, the great mistake is made of leaving 
all considerations about justice, as well as many 
other moral questions, until the mind is mature, and 
the character to a great extent established. This 
fearful and often fatal mistake is chiefly attributable 
to the almost universal notion, that little or nothing 
can be done in such matters except by the educa- 
tion of the head, that all these things will come 
right if the child is sent to what is called a good 
school, and that, if properly taught according to 
the accustomed routine of scholastic teaching, 
the character of the future man or woman will be 
as good as human instrumentality can make it. 
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Does the mother ever think, when she consigns 
her child to this method of preparing it for after 1 
life, that even if the thing was stipulated for, which 
it seldom is, there could be neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for educating the heart of her child as 
she could have done that work at home ; that the 
head will be constantly practised at school in the 
lessons it is learning, the learner sent back again, 
perhaps a hundred times, until he is thoroughly 
grounded in his lesson, and so on, from step to step, 
each lesson made the groundwork for another, but 
all impressed and made as sure as incessant labour 
stimulated by competition, can make them ; while 
the heart all the while is only told a few uninterest- 
ing truisms, and not practised at all, or with any 
method in its education ? 

Does the mother ever .think, when she walks in 
her garden on a fine spring morning, and watches 
the fair blossoms unfolding on the boughs, and 
calculates upon her autumn and winter fruit, that 
the most critical time of all the year, as regards the 
produce of the garden, is just when those blossoms 
are beginning to set^ as the gardeners call it ? With 
blossoms a thousand times more beautiful, with the/ 
promise of fruit a thousand times more precious, 
she has the setting-time, as it were, in her own 
hands. It may be long before the casual observer 
will see what she has done. The blossoms of the 
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fruit tree fade and fall, and the small grain of 
promise makes no show for some time after this 
critical period ; but amongst the many secrets hid 
in the bosom of nature, there is none more sure 
than this, that unless the fruit has set there will 
be none upon the tree. 

So, deep within the mother's bosom may He this 
precious, this soul-sustaining truth, that her young 
blossoms have been cared for, nourished, and 
guarded in their setting-time; that nothing has 
been wanting on her part to secure a rich supply of 
after fruit ; and that amidst her toil — toil sweetened 
by her love, she has constantly prayed for that 
blessing on her work without which she could have 
no hope of its success. The care, the watchful- 
ness, have been hers, and hers too the skilful 
turning to account of those ever-changing cir- 
cumstances of nature which belong to shade and 
sunshine, storm and calm. Beyond this there 
must be the breathing of the breath of life, the 
inspiration of God's own Spirit to complete her 
work, for which she can only wait, and trusting 
in His promises, believe, and pray. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MORAL AND PHYSICAL COURAGE. 




OOKING at the prevailing tone of society, 
it would seem, on superficial observation, 
that never was courage, or rather daring, 
more fashionable than in the present day. Many 
of the external characteristics of absolute daring 
are now stamped even upon the young and the fair 
of the gentle sex, upon their dress, their modes of 
speech, their amusements, and their habits of life;, 
while in accordance with this manifestation of 
public taste, the ^clat of having accomplished 
a dangerous exploit would seem to be the crowning 
glory with the other. The object is nothing, the 
risk is all ; and hence to have climbed the most 
unattainable mountain peak, though in no respect 
preferable to other peaks, or to have trod the verge 
of the most slippery precipice, would seem to be 
worth the venture of a life. 

It is of little use for those who think and act 
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more rationally to speak with contempt of any 
particular course which fashion or public taste may 
be taking. They are but items in the whole. The 
stream is against them ; and while they sit apart, 
exempt from the seeming folly themselves, the 
great tide sweeps past them, gathering its thou- 
sands as it flows, and they are left alone, or left 
perhaps to the brotherhood of a few moralizing 
sages, whose voices are unheard by the hurrying 
throng. 

The setting in of this tide of public taste, for one 
cannot call it opinion, has doubtless some origin 
deeper and more serious than the nature of its out- 
ward manifestation would seem to indicate. No 
one of those causes which combine to give the pre- 
vailing tone to public taste in these matters has 
sprung up of itself, or is now existing alone. A 
single specimen of any extreme of fashion in dress, 
if struck off in a moment by individual fancy, would 
excite ridicule, and sometimes horror. But these 
things grow out of circumstances, combine and 
swell, and flow in one direction, until a certain 
uniformity of character is produced, such as, in the 
present day, I think we may fairly designate — ^the 
hold. 

Much then might be supposed to be gained on 
the side of moral as well as physical courage by, 
this tone of public taste, only that boldness does 
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not always spring from courage. There is a bold- 
ness which arises from absence of feeling, from 
ignorance of how much is risked, from weakness 
rather than strength of intellect. Just as a child 
or a very ignorant person might mount a vicious 
horse ; this would be boldness, but there would 
be no real courage in the act, because the rider 
would be ignorant of the skill required in managing 
such a horse, and of the almost certain disaster 
that would ensue. Courage only deserves the name 
where the danger is. seen and understood, the risk 
appreciated, and when the object to be gained is 
considered worth what both are estimated at. 

A bold look and manner have become almost 
proverbial as the mask worn by cowardice. Such 
are the signals hung out by the bravado. Real 
courage makes no sign. It bides its time ; but the 
occasion finds it always prompt and willing. 

The extremes of fashion and of public taste 
are subject to the general law of excess and re- 
action. Within the recollection of many of us 
the fashion for women was to be delicate and senti- 
mental ; while a dandyism displayed itself in the 
other sex, which might assume any extreme except 
that of being too manly. We have certainly a 
great advantage in having got rid of these, and with 
them a large amount of affectation not very likely 
to find a place in public favour for some time to 
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come. Indeed it would be ungrateful not to recog- 
nize, in the tone of social feeling and manner in 
the present day, the absence of affectation both in 
literature and conversation. 

This present extreme of boldness may no doubt 
be in some measure attributed to reaction ; but 
there is another cause working at the root of our 
social tendencies of a much more serious nature. 
It is that hunger and thirst for emotional sensation 
which I believe has much to do with the dashing 
air, and the general readiness for action, especially 
for enterprise, which the bold look of our youth 
would seem to indicate. That sensational writing, 
which is so often and so justly complained of, is, I 
think, the result, rather than the cause, of this tone 
of mind and habit, though both work together in 
producing the manifest effects. 

There requires but little acquaintance with the 
youth of the present day to enable us to see that 
sensation is the thing most desired, something 
new, if that can possibly be found ; but especially 
something to awaken languid interest, to quicken 
the pulse, to make the eye flash, and the cheek glow 
with emotion. Open-air exercises produce some 
of these effects, but especially exercise in which 
there is a touch of danger. A little fear, a little 
hope, a little of the quiver of expectation; how 
wonderfully is the monotony of a too easy life 
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relieved by sensations of this kind. Respectable 
society does not afford the excitement of passion 
set loose from conventional restraint ; and still less 
the excitement of base and hideous crime. Con- 
sequently those who pine for this luxury must 
seek it in books ; and the frequent reading of such 
books not only produces an unhealthy appetite for 
more and for worse, but it naturally produces also 
a general indifference to the heinousness of crime 
itself, and a boldness in discussing topics of this 
nature without a shudder, such as can scarcely fail 
to produce boldness in general — boldness in con- 
versation, look, and manner. 

So far as boldness can be made to do good 
service, the mother has this instrument almost 
ready to her hand; because as example always 
works downwards, the habits and manners of older 
brothers and sisters are caught by the younger, 
sometimes while very young. But, as already said, 
boldness is not courage ; and besides this, there 
are two kinde of courage : courage in acting, and 
courage in enduring. It is for the latter that 
moral courage is most needed ; and it is under 
circumstances requiring courage of this kind that 
we find the truest heroism. 

The extent to which modern civilization has 
reached in providing indulgences for the body and 
amusements for the mind, under every condition 
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of life, would seem to have left but little need for 
the exercise of our powers of endurance, only 
when aroused and overwhelmed by those calamities 
which not unfrequently cross the path of luxury, 
making shipwreck of abundances; and these are 
indeed such as make strong demands upon the 
moral courage of all classes of society. 

That peculiarity of character which gives the 
stamp of indomitable energy to the English as 
a nation, gives also to individuals a large amount 
of restlessness and even discontent, under circum- 
stances of continued inaction. Excess of luxury 
does not operate as a sedative, rather the contrary, 
as the history of nations or peoples far gone in 
a state of personal indulgence sufficiently proves. 
Hence, out of an extreme amount of bodily ease 
and convenience, where the means of enjoyment 
without effort are more than abundant, there arises 
an unsatisfied want, which nothing but action can 
really supply. 

On the other hand, excessive work or strain 
of one peculiar 6ind as certainly excites a desire to 
rush off, during the moments of relaxation, to some- 
thing entirely different in its nature from that 
which constitutes the daily employment of the 
hard-worker. It may be that the powers of calcu- 
lation alone have been exercised during many 
hours of the day, or the attention may have been 
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fixed upon some fine or difficult mechanism from 
morning till night, and from day to day. But this 
is not enough for the human worker. He has 
other faculties living and throbbing within him, 
and all demanding food and exercise. Man is not 
a machine, nor yet a horse or a mule, that he can 
be driven to his daily task, and kept for ever within 
a narrow round of unchanging toil, without some 
rebellion of the heart, some outburst of those feel- 
ings which make up the natural life of man. Long 
habit, or the weariness of a life of constant toil, 
may bring him to this ; but youth, especially edu- 
cated youth, must have something in real life, or in 
fictitious representation to excite emotion, to touch 
the dormant affections, and to stir the stagnant 
blood. 

Hence, whether in a condition of inaction, or in 
one of overstrained action, the two extremes into 
which society may now, for the most part, be divided, 
there is the same want. To the idle and luxurious 
there is that which Byron so well described as his 
own case, the " want of something craggy to break 
upon ; " to the busy and overworked class there is 
the want of scenes and events, whether real or 
imaginary, in which passion is displayed in rapid, 
forcible, and even tremendous action. 

How to prepare a child, whether boy or girl, for 
this state of society, is indeed a serious question. 
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And yet it must be done, and done by the parents, 
or those who act for them. Other educators will 
think they do well if they sharpen and excite, to the 
highest working pitch, those faculties which will 
be wanted in after life in order to help forward this 
system of rapid progression. Or they will think 
they do well with the non-working class if they 
go on with the old routine method which has 
so long been considered the best, indeed, the only 
kind of education for ladies and gentlemen. But 
the satisfaction which such teachers may derive 
from a faithful performance of their task, after this 
fashion, can have nothing to do with the parents* 
duty, the parents* higher, holier, happier task in 
educating the heart of the child, in making the 
home a school for the education of the heart, so 
that it shall receive impressions day by day, and 
hour by hour, which will insensibly strengthen into 
principles of conduct. In this way the teaching of 
the parents will make the real character, while the 
teaching of others will only sharpen the faculties of 
that character for action. 

Out of all this apparent confusion arises a dis- 
tinct need for moral courage. How many a miser- 
able defaulter would never have laid his hand upon 
the money that was not his own if he had not been 
living beyond his means, from want of moral cour- 
age to let his friends, his neighbours, and the 
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world know that he was poor. How many a family 
has been brought into disgrace, and covered with 
reproach, in consequence of the father not having 
sufficient moral courage to tell his wife and children 
that he was a bankrupt. Nay, how large a portion 
of the severest calamities of life are attributable 
to this want — the ruined confidence, the broken 
trust, affection alienated, and wounds inflicted 
which nothing in after life can ever heal. 

On the other hand, how much of that which we 
esteem as most noble in human character and con- 
duct, upon which we most rely as safe and sure, 
arises out of the right exercise of moral courage. 
Christian life especially demands this^to stand, 
and to stand fast, to fear nothing that man can do ; 
to be established on a rock, and amid all the billows 
and storms of this uncertain world to be deter- 
mined to hear nothing, and to heed nothing so 
much as that one all-prevailing voice, ** It is I, be 
not afraid." 

In the whole course of human life, with its in- 
sidious temptations, its startling changes, and its 
disastrous events, there is nothing more needed 
by youth than moral courage. This can only be 
attained through the concurrence of various causes, 
and the application of various means. I am not 
speaking of a constitutional courage, which may be 
either moral or physical, or both. In many cases 
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this courage is the natural result of a small degree 
of sensibility to pain. The child who is extremely 
sensitive to pain may have quite as much natural 
courage as the other, but he does so dread the pain 
that would be likely to follow his courageous 
act, that he hesitates and, perhaps, shrinks from 
doing it. 

In this way lamentable mistakes are sometimes 
made in the treatment of the young, especially at 
school, where there is little time or opportunity for 
personal acquaintance with individual character, 
or for the application of a different kind of disci- 
pline to any peculiar case. The sensitive child, 
under terror of consequences, is sometimes tempted 
to deceive, it may be to tell a lie, though at the 
same time hating deception and falsehood as much, 
perhaps more than the boy who has not the same 
amount of natural sensitiveness to sufler from. 

Even as regards bodily pain, there is reason to 
believe that certain constitutions suffer much less 
from the same cause than others. It is not always 
because of greater fortitude that an operation is 
borne with less appearance of distress by one person 
than by another. The weaker cases, both of men- 
tal and bodily conformation, are peculiarly those 
which demand early and judicious management in 
the education of the heart as carried on at home- 
But the excessive devotion of a tender- spirited 
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mother not unfrequently defeats her own purpose 
by substituting the ease or enjoyment of the pre- 
sent moment for the ultimate welfare of her children. 
It requires, indeed, a considerable amount of moral 
courage^ on the part of the mother, to cultivate 
moral courage in her child. If the courage of 
endurance be the object to be attained, the child 
must learn to wait, perhaps to suffer, that is, to 
suffer a smaller evil for the present, for the sake of 
a greater good in the future. How can the tender 
mother bear to see such suffering, especially when 
the means of alleviation are so abundant, and 
when a thousand amusements or inventions for the 
distraction of thought are within her reach ? 

Physical courage, as already said, belongs chiefly 
to the animal part of our nature, and depends very 
much upon bodily structure, or upon certain phy- 
sical conditions, such as health or disease. To feel 
habitually the want of physical power will naturally 
and reasonably produce a want of physical cour- 
age ; while, on the other hand, robust health and a 
strong muscular frame will as naturally produce 
courageous action. Where this kind of courage 
exists in a high degree, the work of the educator 
will be that of directing it to proper and to noble 
uses. It is a powerful engine, and may do great 
harm, or it may do great good. In the common 
uses which occur in ordinary life, it may relieve in 
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distress, assist in difficulty, rescue from oppression, 
and, in short, render many of those acts of service 
to humanity for which opportunities are continually 
opening to those who are both able and willing to 
be useful. It will also, on behalf of its possessor, 
g^ve strength to his arm, certainty to his tread, 
and energy to his action, where a great enterprise 
has to be undertaken, or a work of difficulty and 
danger steadily carried out. When this great 
agent, combining bodily strength and physical 
courage, has never been disciplined or directed 
to laudable purposes, it degenerates into audacity, 
insolence, or worse. 

This useful instrument, the animal courage of 
her child, the mother may cultivate where it is 
deficient by many combining means. Open-air 
exercises, especially riding; being entrusted with 
the care of animals, so as to take part in tending and 
managing them ; being often placed in new circum- 
stances, and called upon to help others, rather than 
made the receiver of help; but especially being 
taught, in all cases of extraordinary venture, that 
the end is worth the risk ; these, and a thousand 
other means, all tending to the accomplishment 
of her purpose, will occur to the mother who is 
bent upon making her children brave, and who is 
herself convinced that the personal ease or com- 
fort of the passing moment is of very little value 
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in comparison with the gaining of that great good. 
For it is a great good, both to men and women, to 
be truly brave, brave in a right cause. 

After all, it is just the keeping of some desirable 
end in view which will prove the surest means of 
promoting both moral and physical courage. A 
brave man does not stop to remove all the obsta- 
cles that lie in his way. He marches over them, 
tramples them down as dust beneath his feet. He 
does not even see them as a coward would, because 
his eye is fixed upon the point which he is bent on 
gaining. Even the delicate woman knows no fear 
when her affections bear her on, through otherwise 
appalling dangers, towards some object dearer to 
her than life. It is the point to be gained, the 
object, the end, which makes the true courage; 
and in this direction the mother's work lies open 
to her hand. 

It is not an easy work. Perhaps no truly great 
work is easy. But it is a glorious work, because 
it consists in forming a true estimate in her own 
mind of what is really worth doing and daring. 
The education of the head must help here, as in- 
deed it must always, otherwise the daring of the 
child may grow into a vague or wild enthusiasm. 
It may rush upon impossibilities, and so make 
shipwreck of power. The head must make the 
necessary calculations as to time and means, 
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relative circumstances, and probable results. But 
the heart must be at work as well. It must be 
forcibly impressed, nay, absolutely filled with de- 
sire after the object to be attained. It must 
admire it, love it, live for it. 

No mere instruction in the way of what we 
understand by learning or intelligence can ever 
awaken this intense feeling. It arises out of quite 
a different portion of human character, out of that 
which I have called the heart, because of its vital 
warmth, its fervour in the contemplation of a good 
action, or in the conception of a grand idea. It is 
that which answers, " Let me go," when there is 
a proposal for rescuing the oppressed, or ** I will 
come and help," when there is a cry of suffering; 
or it acts, and makes no sign, except by flashing 
eye and firmer tread, where there is a gulf of dan- 
ger to be passed, and a chance, a hope, that safety 
for many may be secured by the risk of one. 

It seems to me that all the greatness of which 
our nature is capable arises out of a proper esti- 
mate of what is great and what is little in human 
lift; and what a glorious lesson is this for the 
mother to employ herself in teaching ! most 
glorious when it embraces eternity as well as time. 

A moral courage formed upon this basis, even 
though imperfect in itself and in its operations, 
because of our imperfect perceptions of what is 
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essentially best, would be the greatest boon which 
.parental teaching, enforced by home influence, 
could bestow upon a child, a courage that would 
strengthen him to do right, to dare the conse- 
quences, esteeming them as nothing in comparison 
with doing the will of his Father in heaven. This 
is the martyr's courage. Only with us it is wanted 
for the common, grovelling, unostentatious affairs 
of daily life, that we may be as brave when called 
upon for an act of simple honesty, for standing by 
the down-trodden and despised, for denying our- 
selves, that we may help those who are more needy, 
for speaking the truth before God and man, for 
upholding the right, and doing it — as brave as if , 
we were led forth a public spectacle to perish at 
the stake. 

There are many martyrdoms in this life besides 
that of burning. There are martyrdoms alike 
unpitied and unseen. No memorial marks the 
spot where the heart alone has bled, where the 
spirit, not the body, has rendered up its sacrifice. 

For such there must be a preparation, and not less 

i 

so for walking silently and unobtrusively amongst 
mankind after the ministry of suffering has been 
sealed. 

These however are things for the mother to 
ponder in her own heart. It would be not only 
unwise but cruel to begin the education of a child 
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otherwise than with bright and happy prospects. 
Living in a moral atmosphere of healthy enjoy- 
ment is one of the surest means of promoting the 
growth of a healthy moral courage. A diseased 
mind is seldom consistently courageous. It has 
its seasons of misgiving, of suspicion, of uncer- 
tainty ; but a happy youth, knowing no fear but 
that of doing wrong, enlivened by hope, cherished 
by kindness, always encouraged, this is the kind 
of nurture most likely to promote the growth of a 
steady, consistent, and noble courage. 

As the bodily frame is made strong and vigorous 
by healthy exercise under genial circumstances, by 
boisterous and exultant play, by laughter and 
merriment, and by ten thousand happy means 01 
deriving enjoyment from familiar and wholesome 
sources, so it is being prepared in the sunshine for 
meeting the storm without flinching whenever it 
may come. Thus the heart of youth should be 
kept cheerful, the feelings buoyant, and hope ever 
on the wing. The world will do the work of re- 
pelling and depressing. The opposite work should 
be done at home, and if possible it should also be 
done at school. In education generally there 
should be less repression and more incitement 
than we often find — less don't and more do. 

Indeed, the moral training of the young is almost 
universally regarded too much in a negative point 
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of view ; too much as a system of avoidance. In- 
tellectual training is conducted in a positive manner. 
The intellect is stimulated, helped forward, tested 
in its progress and attainments ; practised over and 
over again in doing what has to be done well, 
until a higher degree of excellence is attained; 
conducted onward step by step as strength and 
capability increase, and then openly rewarded. 

If the training of the heart, with all its treasury 
of motives and desires., were conducted upon this 
plan, who shall say what beneficial results might 
not ensue ? especially from holding always before 
the eyes of youth great and glorious purposes; 
purposes of moral worth, instead of those of merely 
material value. The world is perpetually holding 
up the latter, with every enticement which worldly 
wisdom, society, fashion, and public taste can de- 
vise. The world is ever holding out its promise of 
wealth, of personal indulgence, of influence, honour, 
and fame. There is this vast and wide-spread 
power to work against, when we try to set before 
the eye of youth a higher standard of excellence, 
a class of objects and purposes more worthy of 
pursuit. We have then to speak of the unseen, the 
immaterial, and, to some extent, the unregarded, 
such as kindness, generosity, truth, honesty; and 
we have to invest these with a certain kind of glory, 
in order to make them supremely attractive. 
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No single individual striving ever so faithfully 
can do this to the extent which the necessity now 
existing for a higher standard of morals so urgently 
demands, because the force of public opinion, when 
not only spoken, but acted out in all the transac- 
tions of daily life, is the greatest of all human forces; 
and this, as already said, is engaged on the side of 
material good as the highest, or rather, the most to 
be desired. 

But if no single individual working alone can do 
this, each can do his or her part. A combination of 
mothers, parents, enlightened educators, enlight- 
ened in the highest sense, might surely bring about 
a happy change by working at the root of the whole 
matter — the true foundation of character. 

And that such work will be owned and blessed 
of God there can be no cause to doubt, because it 
is not only in accordance with His will, but, in the 
hands of Christian parents, it is guided by con- 
tinual reference to that will. It is working expressly 
with means which He has Himself put into the 
parent's hand for the holiest uses and the highest 
ends. To this work we do nof bring any instru- 
ment which is unfit for Christian service after 
conversion of the heart to God. Kindness will 
be wanted then, and love, to exemplify that union 
which Christ has made the test of discipleship with 
Him, and obedience to His commands. Truth will 
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be wanted then to keep inviolate the majesty and 
purity of God's holy law; and courage will be 
wanted then to fight the Christian warfare with 
unflinching faith, and to walk with steady purpose 
of soul through all the trials and temptations of 
this mortal life* 




CHAPTER X. 



LAW AND ORDER. 




EFORE entering upon subjects apparently 
more intricate than those already consi- 
dered, I would beg to be distinctly under- 
stood, in all that I have said, as taking it for 
granted that the head is being educated as well 
as the heart ; in short, that education, as we are 
accustomed to consider it, is going on in the usual 
manner, only that the mother's work, as it affects 
the motives, desires, and affections of the child, 
shall be added and enforced, at least as earnestly 
and with as much regard to method as is generally 
the case with school teaching. 

That would be a happy era in our history, an 
omen of the true prosperity of our country, that 
should be marked by a noble resolution on the part 
of mothers generally to educate their children 
hemselves, that is, up to a certain stage, when the 
discipline of numbers might be necessary to pre- 
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pare the child for entering upon life as an indepen- 
dent, but still responsible being. In all instances 
where this is the case, and there are such instances 
standing out before the world as examples of high 
attainment, I believe that the reward to the mother 
has been more than con\mensurate for all her 
trouble, and the advantage to her children beyond 
all calculation. For how is it possible that any 
stranger can understand so well that deepest, yet 
most delicate of all mysteries, the heart and mind 
of a child ? How can a stranger know, as the 
mother knows, the peculiarities of eacli individual 
child, its capacity and incapacity, its points of 
susceptibility, its constitutional tendencies, its 
inlets for the entrance of knowledge, or its mode 
of receiving impressions ; and who can care for all 
these, and ponder them in the heart and mind like 
a mother ? 

There is no picture presented by the whole of 
life more beautiful than that of a mother educating 
her own children, really educating them, intellec- 
tually and morally, through all the early stages of 
youth, and making this great purpose of her 
existence of such permanent importance that it 
is not in the power of any inferior claims upon her 
time or attention to interfere with or set it aside. 
It requires great resolution and a noble courage 
to do this in the face of society, but the end is 
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richly worth the effort ; and while there would 
follow no real loss to society from pursuing this 
course, because it would chiefly affect the idle 
portion of the community, there would be a real 
gain, and that I believe beyond all calculation, to 
that portion of society which will comprehend the 
wise and the good of another generation. 

But let us consider how closely the mother's 
task may come to that which is generally under- 
stood by education, without imposing upon her 
the duty of giving 'direct lessons. As children 
advance from infancy their lives naturally and 
necessarily branch out, and grasp simultaneously 
such material as serves to furnish both head and 
heart ; and as their powers expand these become 
so blended that, in the general character of youth, 
they work and grow together. 

One of the first stages of this kind of blending 
is that in which a child discovers that it is a social 
being, and necessarily subject to laws which, 
though not always pleasant to the individual, are 
gQod for the community of which that individual 
forms a part. This is a hard lesson, difHcult to 
teach — most difficult to learn. It is generally 
taught at school by the discipline of numbers, and 
the sharing of a common lot amongst many simi- 
larly circumstanced. But there are two ways of 
understanding this lesson, a high way and a low 
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way; and whatever else we do with children, I 
repeat that we should keep them high, never 
degrade them. The high way of which I speak is 
this, to be made to see that law and order are 
absolutely necessary where numbers are concerned, 
because they secure property, preserve rights, pre- 
vent quarrels, and induce, when rightly regarded, 
a constant and habitual reference to the good of 
others, of the family, the community, or the state. 
The low way is that which, consists in calculating 
that, if I do not observe this law or rule I shall get 
into a scrape ; and it is needless to say how much 
this method of learning to observe law and order 
prevails in schools. 

There is a strong individuality about children that 
is much opposed to that sharing of a common lot 
which must be, some time or other, the discipline 
of all lives worth living. This individuality pre- 
vails not only in childhood, but with all ignorant 
and unthinking persons. It requires considerable 
enlargement of heart, as well as extension of 
thought, rightly to feel how we are situated with 
regard to our fellow-beings, and what are the duties 
involved in our social position. The little child 
sees only itself — that centre of importance, and of 
intense and absorbing interest; and long after 
the stage of infancy the same tendency remains, 
the same egotism, the same self- centreing of all 
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calculations, but especially such as relate to en- 
joyment or suffering. 

We cannot justly call this individualism selfish- 
nessi strictly speaking, because some who are 
remarkable in this way are generous in giving 
and sharing. It is rather an absence of regard for 
what is due to others, which ought to be corrected 
in the child even before it leaves the mother's care, 
and corrected in the higher way of learning the 
value of law and order as they affect others as 
well as ourselves, not in the way of learning 
merely to obey law as a means of avoiding dis- 
grace or punishment. 

The blind obedience of the nursery does not 
teach this lesson. Although so necessary in itself, 
it only teaches that a condition of absolute obedi- 
ence is really the happiest, as well as the best, for 
all creatures while incapable of observing truly and 
thinking rationally; for such creatures as would 
injure or destroy themselves from ignorance of 
things destructive ; in short, for all creatures that 
have to act under wisdom superior to their own, 
or under authority which they have no power to 
overthrow, and no right to dispute. 

Children, and ignorant persons generally, are 
apt to doubt such wisdom, and to rebel againsi 
such authority. They see it in a personal point of 
view, and resist it with a personal dislike. Here 
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the nature and the absolute necessity of law 
should be brought in to supersede this personal 
feeling, by making it clear to the child that there 
must be law and order, and that he who observes 
both, not only serves his own interests, but pro- 
motes the welfare of the whole community of 
which he forms a part. 

With boys especially the nature and the claims 
of law require to be clearly understood. Girls are 
more influenced by those of order ; but it would be 
well if both could be brought before the considera- 
tion of youth in a manner more likely to excite an 
intelligent interest, than is generally the case. To 
obey law and observe order is thought sufficient 
for the young, and well indeed would it be if this 
desirable end could always be attained. The life- 
long labour of those who have to maintain law and 
keep order in schools sufficiently testifies to the 
absence of all education of the heart in these mat- 
ters, except in very rare and happy instances. 

Lessons on these subjects are certainly more 
easily taught at school than at home, where domes- 
tic arrangements, and habits unconsciously formed, 
regulate the routine of daily life. But it is useless 
to speculate upon what might be done at school in 
the way of introducing a d liferent order of lessons 
bearing more upon the circumstances of actual life 
in which youth will have to take a social, as well 
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as an individual part; it is useless — but let us 
hope, only for the present — ^useless to dream of 
what might be done in this way towards sending 
out better members of society; men impressed 
with the value of moral law, and women capable 
of producing this impression on the hearts and 
lives of their children. 

To obey the laws of a school is generally accepted 
as sufficient even for youth considerably advanced 
beyond childhood. No matter how blindly these 
are obeyed. No matter how their enforcement is 
attributed to the personal will, or the personal 
spite of the teacher. No matter how they are 
secretly evaded, provided only that they are pub- 
licly and openly observed. No matter how the 
moral nature of a child is suffering under this ex- 
ternal aspect of unbroken law, nor how he is living 
in a state of spiritual rebellion. 

To obey and to conform, this is what is re- 
quired, and this must be insisted upon at any cost. 
Unquestionably it must, so far as this, that neither 
in act nor in spirit must rebellion be allowed to 
exist. But I am speaking of methods by which 
rebellion in spirit might be prevented, not merely 
rebellion in act kept down. I am speaking of a 
desire to conform to existing law, because it is 
useful and good, being made to spring up in the 
heart of a noble and intelligent youth; and it is 
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needless to say that this can never be effected by a 
system of blind obedience. Blind obedience was 
for the child during its life in the nursery. It is 
still for the youth to obey, but not blindly. Indeed, 
he must obey the restraints of society, of the peo- 
ple, and the circumstances amongst which he lives. 
If properly instructed in the nature and purpose of 
law, he will see that he must do this ; but if that 
simple obedience which was fitted for the child in 
the nursery be extended and imposed as an unex- 
plained necessity upon the thinking and intelligent 
youth, how can he, under such a system, be said, 
in any sense, to be learning that great lesson of 
life — how to govern himself? He is only being 
governed, and that is a totally different matter. The 
boy who is required to render a blind obedience up 
to the verge of manhood may possibly never again 
be required absolutely to obey in the whole course 
of his life. He may thenceforth have to govern, 
and what can he know of government, who has 
never understood, nor indeed been taught to under- 
stand, those laws by which his own life has been 
regulated ? 

If any one doubts whether or not the character 
and conduct of a child can really be effectually 
reached by a different mode of training from that 
usually pursued, let them try the experiment upon 
two or three thinking children at school, or if no( 
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of home is that none of the children of a family 
stand on common ground. Each is older or 
younger. Not even two of the number can be on 
exactly the same level, as at school, and afterwards 
in society, where people live and act in classes, 
subject to common laws. Hence, home-training 
can never, in this respect, be a true and practical 
preparation for after life. Hence, then, the value 
of schools, if they could only be made to affect the 
heart as wisely and as faithfully as they now affect 
the head. 

In considering the subject of order, and how its 
value might be taught to the young, it presents 
this difference from law — that while the theory of 
the latter conveys to the mind of youth an idea of 
something severe and uninteresting, the former, 
being obvious to the senses, may be brought under 
a very different aspect, and presented as an essen- 
tial part of the beautiful in nature and art. 

My acquaintance with human life, and especially 
with life in its early stages, leads me to believe 
that there is, as the phrenologists tell us, a dis- 
tinct faculty of order. It is true that order may be 
taught, it may also be enforced, and so made a 
habit; but to love order for its own sake, to de- 
light in it where it exists, and to be made miser- 
able by disorder, belongs, I think, to some natural 
conformation, in the same way that a musical ear 
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at school, in some way or other situated amongst 
numbers, and subject to social law. Let such 
children be admitted to the confidence of those 
who govern this community, so far as their rules, 
tending to social order, are concerned. Let them 
be consulted as to the right or wrong working 
of some established rule ; and it should always be 
borne in mind, that those who are subject to the 
laws of a community are really better judges of 
their nght or wrong working than are the author- 
ities who enfore them, and who merely look on, as 
it weie, from without. Children or young persons 
thus consulted as to the abrogation of an old, use- 
less, or oppressive law, and made parties to the 
establishment of a new and better one, will natur- 
ally feel themselves pledged to keep that unbroken, 
and if of a noble nature, and well trained at home, 
will thus become animated with a generous enthu- 
siasm to make sacrifices, if necessary, of personal 
gratification for the general good. 

For all this the mother may prepare her child; 
although for the practical ' working out of such 
plans or modes of training for after life a com- 
munity is required like that existing in schools. 
But if in this respect the mother stands at a dis- 
advantage with the school-teacher, she has greatly 
the advantage in hers being a heart-work. It is 
true, that one of the great obstacles to the training 
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of home is that none of the children of a family 
stand on common ground. Each is older or 
younger. Not even two of the number can be on 
exactly the same level, as at school, and afterwards 
in society, where people live and act in classes, 
subject to common laws. Hence, home-training 
can never, in this respect, be a true and practical 
preparation for after life. Hence, then, the value 
of schools, if they could only be made to affect the 
heart as wisely and as faithfully as they now affect 
the head. 

In considering the subject of order, and how its 
value might be taught to the young, it presents 
this difference from law — that while the theory of 
the latter conveys to the mind of youth an idea of 
something severe and uninteresting, the former, 
being obvious to the senses, may be brought under 
a very different aspect, and presented as an essen- 
tial part of the beautiful in nature and art. 

My acquaintance with human life, and especially 
with life in its early stages, leads me to believe 
that there is, as the phrenologists tell us, a dis- 
tinct faculty of order. It is true that order may be 
taught, it may also be enforced, and so made a 
habit; but to love order for its own sake, to de- 
light in it where it exists, and to be made miser- 
able by disorder, belongs, I think, to some natural 
conformation, in the same way that a musical ear 
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belongs to some individuals, though scarcely, per- 
haps, in so distinct a manner. 

With those who naturally delight in order, it is 
a pleasant task for the educator or the companion 
of youth to point out the beauty of order, as illus- 
trated in the works of creation ; as illustrated, also, 
in all branches of art, but especially in sculpture 
and architecture. It is pleasant, also, to point out 
the social uses of order, the comfort, the safety, 
the economy of time and means, which are secured 
by its observance in our domestic arrangements, 
and in all those transactions which place us in 
relation to others. 

But there are, unfortunately, cases in which this 
love of order does not exist naturally, and then 
what is the mother to do ? what is anyone to do ? 
What, especially, can be done with girls, who 
absolutely must observe order ? Boys without this 
natural faculty are generally let go. It seems to 
be taken for granted, particularly in the families of 
the poor, that boys can do without order, perhaps 
because the world is abundantly supplied with 
women to gather up, arrange, and make orderly 
what men leave otherwise; and it is astonishing 
what pains are taken amongst women of this class 
— by mothers, wives, and sisters — to maintain a 
kind of domestic tyranny on the part of men by 
then treatment of boys, and of slavery on their 
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own part, with the privilege of occasional rebel- 
lion. 

A little higher in the range of intelligence, the 
same exemption from the law of order at home 
seems still to be allowed to boys, with a kind of 
vague belief that the occupations of boys in general 
will effect the desired result ; and, indeed, there is 
much to do this in their games, and still more in 
their scientific pursuits, which have a tendency to 
make them exact in manipulation, without which 
no one can be skilful in execution ; and thus a cer- 
tain observance of order is acquired, even without 
the natural love of it, and without any perception 
of its intrinsic beauty. This habit may exist without 
any reference in the mind of the child to the com- 
fort or convenience of others, and hence without 
any idea of the value of order as a principle. The 
mother's especial work is to produce the same 
results by higher and better means, and thus to 
make what she accomplishes a thing of enduring, 
nay, of eternal value, by giving to a simple act far- 
reaching motives, such as fall in legitimately with 
the whole course of Christian life. 

But if it is imperative upon girls that the minute 
as well as the greater affairs of their lives should 
be marked by a strict regard for order, and this be- 
cause they have so much to do with and for others, 
they have this advantage on their side — ^that they 
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are generally quick to see and feel what is beau- 
tiful, or the reverse. Gnce convince a girl thaf her 
disorderly habits create absolute ugliness, and con- 
sequently excite feelings of disgust, and sh^ will 
experience a wholesome check, although, by being 
worked upon merely in this, which I have called a 
; negative manner, she will only be checked, she 
will not be inspired, as she ought to be, with a 
heart-warm love of order for its own sake, and a 
consequent desire to regulate her conduct by the 
laws of order for the sake of others. 

In pursuing her interesting work, the mother will 
find, sometimes, perhaps, to her own surprise, that 
motives which have great force when placed before 
one child produce no effect whatever upon another. 
In the study of her children's characters, however, 
she will find out, and learn to understand, these 
peculiarities of their separate natures, and so will 
be able to use one class of motives in influencing 
one child, and a different class with others. To a 
lover of the beautiful in nature, and a despiser of 
order in domestic life, it might perhaps be well to 
point out, and at suitable times expatiate upon, 
the wonderful observance of order in the creation ; 
in the seasons, with their regular return ; in the 
flowers and fruits of the earth ; in the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies ; and, in short, in all that is 
minute and exact, as well as all that is majestic 
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and sublime in the visible universe of God. It 
might be well to ask of such a child, or in some 
way to put her upon thinking, where would be the 
beauty, the grandeur, and the "beneficence of all 
this display of wisdom and power, if the law of 
order should cease to be observed ; if another day 
should fail to dawn, if spring should fade and 
wither and give place to winter, or if any of those 
steadily-recurring events upon which we hang our 
faith until they become household proverbs, should 
fail at the appointed time and place, and thus 
overthrow the whole system of which they form a 
part. 

Another child might be shown — and, indeed, the 
lesson is important for all — that social happiness is 
to a great extent dependent upon order ; that it is 
an almost inevitable consequence of disorder that 
grievous mistakes are made; while delays, dis- 
appointments, quarrels, separations, and enmities 
are the frequent attendants upon habitual disorder. 

I once knew a young lady, of a generous and 
noble disposition, who had no natural love of 
order, and in whose case it seemed impossible to 
compel her to observe it. In vain was the beauty 
of order in the creation pointed out to her. This 
made no difference, any more than pointing out 
the desirableness of order in her own personal 
habits. At last, her friends hit upon the expedient 
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of blaming the little coterie with whom she was 
associated, for the general state of disorder with 
which she appeared well satisfied to be surrounded. 
This aroused her attention ; and by deepening the 
impression, by showing her how this would always 
be the case in after life, that others would share 
the blame of her want of order, the heart of the 
generous girl was touched with a sense of the in- 
justice of which she would thus be guilty, and she 
set about, from that time, to labour at being orderly 
— for it was labour to her — as diligently as many 
labour at some difficult accomplishment. 

The heart of a girl may generally be reached by 
some reference to the bearing of her actions and 
character upon the tastes or feelings of others. 
Order comprehends many points, on the obser- 
vance or non-observance of which may depend 
much happiness or misery to our friends. Punc- 
tuality is a branch of order. ** I only kept you 
waiting five minutes," says a girl, who began late 
to prepare, and who, like many late beginners, has 
suffered from the loss of half the things which she 
thought she could have laid her hands upon in the 
dark, and the loss of her temper besides — ** I only 
kept you five minutes." 

Yes ; but if five people besides herself are con- 
cerned, the entire loss of time is twenty-five 
minutes, or rather, including herself, it is thirty 
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minutes, a good half-hour of precious time, of 
which she has absolutely robbed her friends ; and 
the robbery is the more serious because time is a 
treasure which she can by no possibility restore to 
them. She has taken it by her own will, cast it 
into the past, and it is gone for ever. Neither 
they nor she can bring the treasure back. 

The composed manner and pleasant air with 
which certain young persons can do this is some- 
thing wonderful to behold. One can only conclude, 
in charity, that they have never had the subject 
pressed upon their attention truly and faithfully. 
They have probably never realized their position 
as social and responsible beings, never understood 
that we can none of us live alone, unconnected 
with others, only for ourselves. 

In many of the higher ranges of instruction, 
especially such as require a technical knowledge of 
what is taught, there are mothers who would be 
greatly at a loss in undertaking the education of 
their children, because of the defective nature of 
their own preparation for this task. But let such 
mothers take courage from this fact, that there are 
just modes of thinking which are quite within the 
range of their abilities, and that to teach a child to 
think rationally and justly on matters intimately 
connected with human character and conduct, is of 
more consequence to that child than to teach it to 
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decline a Greek or Latin verb. A woman may think 
rationally and rightly on many subjects without 
being eminent as a scholar. She may have used 
well those quick powers of observation with which 
most women are gifted by nature. She may have 
listened well, read well, and thought well ; and, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, the mother who has done 
this will be a more intelligent and useful instructor 
of her children than one who, without having done 
this, may have passed a learned examination and 
received academical honours. 

There are many subjects on which, if a mother 
has observed and thought rationally, she may help 
a child in regard to its future career, its place in 
the world as a good citizen and a good Christian, 
and perhaps in no case more essentially than in 
those which relate to social duty. The govern- 
ment of different countries, political measures, 
national and individual rights, with many other 
important and comprehensive considerations, appear 
to me to belong more or less to this subject, and 
may be so treated as to introduce collaterally to the 
mind of a child much that we deem most interest- 
ing, both in history and experience. 

Nor let the mother, in the commencement of this 
task, despise such humble means as have been 
placed within her reach for teaching the simple 
lessons of a noble life. A great principle may be 
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involved in a small act, and habits, apparently 
unimportant in themselves, may develope into con- 
duct illustrious for truth, dignity, and heroism. Her 
work being a heart-work, must necessarily begin 
early and practically. It must begin indeed so 
simply as to look, to the unconcerned observer, 
scarcely worthy of serious attention. Let us take 
an example of this from that selfishness inherent in 
children, which is with them a natural and legitimate 
principle of action. 

While the child is very young, many efforts, which 
it would otherwise shrink from, are cheerfully made, 
and even persevered in, for the sake of some grati- 
fication to self, A sturdy little boy will fetch out 
his own toys for a favourite game, even when pant- 
ing under the fatigue of carrying them* He does 
this for himself; but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred somebody else carries the toys away, and 
puts them in their places. The fetching is for self, 
the carrying back is for others, that they may not 
be inconvenienced or annoyed. Is it from the 
child's innate selfishness, or is it from the want of 
proper training, that the carrying back and putting 
away of the toys is so much more difficult than it 
was to bring them ? 

Whatever the cause of this difficulty may be, I 
cannot but think chat a wholesome and useful 
lesson on social duty might be made out of this 
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simple matter of fetching for self and carrying 
away for others ; that a child might Le so taught as 
to receive, in this way, a clear idea, and perhaps 
his first, of the laws which govern society, and 
which he will have to observe through the whole 
of his after life. 

That the teaching of this lesson would be much 
more irksome to the instructor than it would be to 
put away almost any amount of toys with her own 
hand, I do not for a moment doubt. That is not 
the question. Neither is it so much the question 
whether, in every case, this particular act shall be 
done or not. But it is a question, and a very im- 
portant one, whether or not the child shall learn to 
take pleasure in, and esteem it an honour to do 
such little acts of service to those amongst whom 
he lives. In the little heart of even a boy there is 
sometimes a real happiness derived from the idea 
that he helps. Yet how little is made of this in 
the boyish character, how little is it trained so as 
to constitute an essential element in the character 
of a true man, and a gentleman. 

The first working of those laws by which society 
is held together, by which order is preserved, and 
justice and right maintained, is, I think, best under- 
stood by reciprocity ; or, in other words, by show- 
ing how if we behave well to society it will behave 
well to us ; if we insult, annoy, or inconvenience 
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others, they will exercise but little concern as to 
how we are insulted, annoyed, or put to inconven- 
ience ourselves. Very early in life a child may be 
made to understand something of this, so far, at 
least, as to comprehend that law by which a bor- 
rowed article must be returned uninjured. These, 
with many other lessons of the same tendency, 
will present themselves to the mind of a thought- 
ful mother in the performance of her ever-varying 
but always interesting task. 

And an interesting task indeed is that which the 
mother has before her. It is the dry bones of 
learning, and the bare details of unexplained duty 
enforced without motive or purpose, which make 
both so dull and wearisome to the teacher and the 
taught. When the breath of moral and spiritual 
life is breathed into that which the mother works 
with it becomes instinct with meaning, and with 
power to help in the carrying out of the highest 
purposes of human existence. 

It may seem but a little thing that the child 
in the nursery should carry back his toys as well 
as bring them out ; but when that child has grown 
to manhood it will be a great thing for him, whether 
prince or peasant, statesman or soldier, merchant 
or artisan, that he has learned to see the value 
of law and order, as they affect the welfare of 
a family, a people, or a state, and it will' be a 
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great thing for him and for all with whom he may 
be associated, that he has learned to observe, both 
in his own conduct, and so to carry out, the golden 
rule of doing to others as we would they should do 
to us. 

It seems a little thing, when the rolling river 
first began its course, that it fell drop by drop from 
fields of snow in the far-off mountain solitudes, and 
it seems a little thing, that near its commencement 
there stood a rock whose sharp edge turned the 
little rill towards the south, or the north, or which 
ever way it went. But far down in the valley 
where the rill has become a stream, or, farther still, 
where the stream has become a broad river, we 
see that nothing can stop its flow or change its 
course. The little drops, so insignificant that no 
traveller would have observed them, came first 
from the melting snow, the rock stood out and 
turned them as they fell into that precise direction 
according to which the rill became a stream of 
bounty to plains and villages and cities, its course 
so marked and so unalterable as to form the boun- 
dary line of separate nations. 




CHAPTER XL 



THE MOTHER. 




N venturing so far into the mother's depart- 
ment of work, I am not unconscious of 
being upon delicate ground, nor insensible 
to the liability which I incur of being charged with 
presumption, as if those who are practically en- 
gaged amongst their children do not know better 
than any one else can teach them, what ought to 
be done, and what can be done. Others who are 
closely pressed with the business of each recurring 
day, may ask, not unreasonably, how sufficient 
leisure is to be found for all this education of the 
heart ? j 

Let such mothers, and, indeed, all mothers, bear 
with me while I assure them that all I am pleading 
for is this, that an equal proportion of effort should 
be given to the education of the heart, to the train- 
ing of the affections, desires, and motives of the 
young, as is now given to the training of their 
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intellectual powers. I would also include equal 
attention to the physical nature of the child, see- 
ing that these three are included in human charac- 
ter — ^the physical, the moral, anfl the intellectual, 
and that no one of the three can be neglected, or 
allowed to sink out of proportion, without serious 
injury to the whole. 

, Hitherto I have said little about the body, be- 
cause it is the custom, I might almost say the 
fashion, of the present day to give to the mainte- 
nance of health a prominent place in public lectures 
and studies, and indeed in those more general mea- 
sures for the promotion of social progress, which 
include a high estimate of the value of wholesome 
air and food, as well as a knowledge of various 
other means of improving the physical condition 
of mankind. Much as these means have been 
neglected and undervalued, especially amongst 
the poor, a due regard for the laws of health is 
now so often and so strenuously enforced by the 
more enlightened portions of the community, and 
especially by scientific men, that the subject can 
demand no notice from me. I only speak of what 
is neglected, of what is left out of due proportion 
in our systems of education as generally conducted. 
No one can deny, or wish to deny, that the nur- 
sery is the mother's department, over which her 
rule ought to be absolute. But in order to rule 
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there, it is not necessary to be entirely occupied 
with Ihe details even of such a department. Since 
the mother cannot be present in all places at once, 
nor with all her children at once, the question 
arises, which department of maternal interest can 
she most safely commit to inferior agency ? 

Instinct would keep the human mother in the 
nursery, just as the mother bird would sit brooding 
over her unfledged young. But the human mother 
has a range of duty extending far beyond that of 
the bird, and in considering the whole character of 
her child, as an immortal, as well as human being, 
she has to bring into exercise on its behalf those 
higher powers and faculties of her own which are 
capable of this expansion — ^which are capable, 
indeed, of all the heights and of all the depths of 
which it is possible for us to form any conception. 
Amongst such conflicting and yet urgent claims, 
the mother has to ask one of the most important 
questions which can be presented to any human 
being actually engaged in the practical duties of life. 
Yes, and she has to answer this question too, 
** What am I to do, and what am I to leave undone ? 
I cannot do all that I would, not even all that wears 
the aspect of duty, which is it absolutely necessary 
that I should do ? " In settling this point rightly 
for herself, the mother is acting out a very essential 
part of true greatness ; and in rightly instructing 
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her children in these matters — how they may, all 
through life, ask themselves this question, and how 
they may habitually answer it in the best way, she 
will be preparing them in a most effectual manner 
for working out the highest purposes of a useful 
and noble life. 

On points of this kind, it is not enough to be well 
meaning, or even devoted. The devoted mother, 
without any clear idea of the relative claims 
of duty, may become a slave where she ought 
to be a queen ; and slavery shown in the conduct 
of those who have to do with them, is never good 
for children. It makes them selfish and tyrannical. 
The mother's legitimate place in her family is high, 
and nothing should degrade it in the eyes of her 
children. What is lost by servile drudgery, with- 
out intellectual and moral dignity, can never be 
regained with them. Even moral dignity, without 
any great amount of intellectual attainment, goes 
far with children, and is €>f inestimable value in the 
mother's treatment, and in her influence over them. 
We often see this where the maternal government 
is in the hands of a woman of high principle, not 
otherwise remarkable ; and we find it in the after 
conduct of her family — it may be in the character 
of a strong brave man who sets his face like a flint 
against dishonesty and meanness of every kind, 
because his mother tauglit him to love truth and 
justice, and to hate a lie 
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But if the mother, in order to fill a place of true 
dignity in her family, does not require any high 
scholastic attainment, she does require a nice dis- 
crimination, in order that her sense of duty may be 
rightly regulated. She requires also a clear insight 
into character, and, above all, a supreme value for 
that which is highest and most noble. Much in- 
deed has to be taken into account by us all in 
selecting, amongst the claims which press upon us, 
that which we absolutely must do ourselves, and 
that which may with safety be committed to others, 
or that which we absolutely must do now, and that 
which may be left to a future day. All this has so 
often to be seen, and acted upon in a moment, that 
there is the more need for making such calculations 
and such conclusions habitual. The mother ^vho 
has done this before her marriage will find the full 
benefit of the habit in her own home, where claims, 
apparently conflicting, press upon her from every 
side, and that continually. 

It is a sad mistake for the mother, in devoting 
herself too much to the nursery, to forget that she 
is a wife. The society of a tired nurse is apt 
to become a little wearisome even to the best 
of husbands ; and that is a dark day for any home 
when a man first discovers that the companionship 
of his wife is not interesting to him, and that he 
must look for refreshment to his mind elsewhere. 
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To the young wife, spoiled by a flattering foolish 
courtship, it may feel a little hard that, when she is 
worn and dispirited by toiling all day amongst her 
children she should not herself be the one to be 
amused and refreshed ; and perhaps, happily for 
her, such may be her reward sometimes. But the 
social life of a large portion of the community does 
not appear to be conducted upon this plan; and 
certainly it is wisest and best for the mother to do 
her part faithfully by keepirig herself ever in readi- 
ness to minister to the refreshment, and even to 
the amusement of those around her. Children as 
well as men require both; and many have been 
kept at home, and even influenced for good, un- 
consciously to themselves, by that which a woman 
can diffuse around her own fireside, by her cheerful 
and racy conversation, and by the zest which she 
can thus impart to the common and otherwise in- 
significant affairs of life. 

The struggling after high themes, and the drag- 
ging in of especial and important topics to be dis- 
cussed on all occasions, is not at all what I mean ; 
rather, as already said, that racy kind of conversa- 
tion which, leaning often to the humorous, can yet 
give to what is talked about, touches of tenderer 
feeling and deeper interest, as occasion may offer ; 
such, for example, as characteristic incidents de- 
scribed with graphic detail, but always described 
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kindly, or circumstances of local interest which 
may have occurred during the day. Indeed, what- 
ever there may be in passing life, and life is always 
rich and full to a quick-feeling and appreciating 
woman, whatever there may be of droll or serious, 
of strange or new, may form material for that 
abundance which flows naturally from the heart of 
a woman who is happy in her home, in her husband, 
and her children, and who, perhaps unconsciously, 
is the source and centre of that happiness herself. 

All this, however, which I would call only the 
by-play of social intercourse, will, by a wise and 
quick-feeling woman, be readily made secondary, 
and so give place to any higher or graver style of 
conversation which others may wish to introduce. 
It is only the cheerful and pleasant filling up of 
the spare moments, or the tired moments, of social 
life which I have here attempted to describe; yet 
happy is that life whose spare moments are well 
filled up by a cheerful, sensible, and right-minded 
woman. 

And then when the deeper and more important 
topics of conversation are introduced, and the 
mother takes no mean part in the discussion, but 
rather evinces an intelligent interest in what is 
going on, with a knowledge at least sufiicient to 
enable her to ask sensible questions, and make 
rational remarks; or if, beyond this, she can go 
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deeper, and contribute her share of useful informa- 
tion on the case in point, and her share of earnest 
thought and wise conclusion, what a triumph for 
her children, and especially her boys, to listen and 
find that the mother — ^the kind loving mother to 
whom they went with all their little wants and 
wishes, the mother who sung the pretty nursery 
songs, and made the merry laugh go round when 
they gathered about the winter fire — that this mother 
is equal to the best in society, that she knows as 
much as the men, and can talk as wisely and 
as truly to the purpose ! 

Of the many kinds of pride which we have, by 
common consent, agreed to call legitimate, I know 
of none so much so as this — the pride of children in 
their parents, and especially the pride of a son 
in his mother. There is something in this feeling 
so sustaining to all noble purpose, and all worthy 
action, that the wonder is how any woman should 
allow the feeling to die out through indolence or 
carelessness, and so to lose the strongest hold she 
will ever have upon her boys as they grow up 
to manhood. The greatest earthly glory, as it 
appears to me, is that of parents surrounded by 
their children, who not only love, but who admire 
and honour them. Much of Christian duty also 
hangs upon this; for how can children honour 
those parents who do dishonour to themselves, 
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and so reduce to a pretence, or a mockery, this 
sacred injunction ? 

It may be that the mother has been entirely swal- 
lowed up in her nursery ; or, on the other hand, it 
may be that her time has been so absorbed by the 
claims of society — external society, not the society 
of home — that her children, as they grow up out of 
the nursery, scarcely know what their mother is as 
a companion. In their walks they are attended by 
nurses, often the most ignorant of human beings. 
In their play they are gladly got rid of, and escaped 
from. During the chief portion of the day they 
are consigned perhaps to a governess, whose heart 
is naturally in her own home, her interests centred 
in her own brothers and sisters, who considers 
herself engaged — in fact, is engaged — ^for a certain 
amount of work, and who, if she works hard, and 
teaches all the lessons stipulated for faithfully, does 
her part well; and thus the children in many 
families do not really know their mother, nor does 
their mother really know them. 

There was a time when the coming of the little 
stranger into the world awakened the liveliest 
interest in the mother's heart, when to know that 
every limb was rightly set, and every function 
healthy, was more to her than any other considera- 
tion just then ; when, if a suspicion had flashed 
across her mind that the spine was ever so little 
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twisted, or the head strangely shaped, or the feet 
not likely to stand well, a horror would have seized 
upon the mother, and doctors would have been 
sent for, and authorities called in, and every means 
which human intelligence could suggest would 
have been brought into use, so as if possible to 
remedy the defect. 

Such, without doubt, would be the right course 
for the mother to pursue. Only why should a 
fault in the heart, or a wrong bias of the disposi* 
tion, not be as thoughtfully examined, as carefully 
attended to, and as strenuously overcome ? Why 
should such manifestations of health or disease in 
this department of maternal care be left so much 
more to the watchfulness and the solicitude of 
those who cannot feel half the interest which a 
mother feels in the entire character, and in the 
whole life of her child ? 

It is an interesting fact, a provision designed 
no doubt for the preservation of helpless infancy, 
that all women seem to have by nature more or 
less of the maternal instinct ready to be called 
forth by the babyhood of children not their own. 
Thus the hired nurse does often really feel much 
of what a mother feels in her association with the 
nursery. But it is not so later in life, except in 
rare instances. .The maternal instinct being no 
longer needed for purposes of actual preservation 
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of life, there is nothing left for those w^JO have the 
charge of children as they grow up, and who are 
not their own, but duty — a high sense of duty, 
with such affection as may grow out of the inter- 
course between the children and their governess 
or tutor, or between them and their care-takers, who- 
ever they may be. Affection on such terms is not 
to be bought with money. It is not even " nomi- 
nated in the bond ; " nor would there be any use 
in its being so. With the parents alone remains 
this inalienable property of affection, and if they 
are unable to use it in working out the ends for 
which it was given them by God, they can only 
choose deputies who, working without the natural 
affection of parents, deserve more praise than gene- 
rally falls to their share if they work faithfully, 
not always according to their own views of that 
which is wisest and best, but according to the 
restrictions laid upon them, and also according 
to the requirements of society. 

No single individual can educate independently, 
except a parent. No other can follow out the dic- 
tates of their own heart in this true heart-work. 
The most enlightened plans, unless approved by so- 
ciety, will either have to give place to the old routine, 
or will fail utterly for want of public approval; and 
parents themselves are often the greatest hindrances 
in the way of improved methods of education. 
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Those who undertake the actual labour of education, 
either under the parental roof or in the wider range 
of school instruction, are consequently obliged to 
work under many disadvantages, not the least im- 
portant of which is found in the partial and even 
false estimate sometimes formed by parents with 
regard to their own children. 

I have often wondered whether it ever enters 
into the heart of man or woman to conceive what 
the labour of training and educating their children 
really is without affection, the affection of nature — 
in short, the parental affection. " Children are so 
engaging," we hear people say. No doubt they are, 
and if the educator could select about one in ten, 
and send the others away, the work in hand might 
be interesting in the extreme. Alas ! for the re- 
mainder. Alas ! indeed, for the one or two or 
perhaps more in every ten, strange, wayward, un- 
attractive, and uninteresting children sent forth to 
share the common lot amongst strangers without 
one throb of parental or even natural affection to 
cheer their lot, to screen their faults, to soothe their 
distresses, or to encourage and help them on their 
obscure and difficult way. All we can think of in 
the way of consolation in such cases is that God 
is very good, and that He has enriched the hearts of 
His faithful servants with such floods of tenderness 
and sympathy that they are able to embrace and 
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care for and protect the otherwise neglected stranger 
from a distant or unknown home. 

The high sense of justice, the faithfulness, nay, 
even the personal tenderness with which the un- 
attractive child is sometimes cherished by strangers 
can never be fully appreciated by the parents, be- 
cause, happily for them and their child, theirs is the 
affection of nature which makes all equal in a united 
family; neither can the obligation which parents 
are under for such treatment of their children ever 
be fully understood, or adequately rewarded by 
them. The danger is lest there should be cases of 
failure in this conscientious treatment ; and there 
is always danger in high pressure schools, when 
the greatest amount of attainment in learning is 
esteemed the greatest good; there is always danger 
lest the dull, the inert, or the inferior child should 
not receive the necessary amount of encouraging 
and patient attention. 

All this the mother has to ponder in her heart ; 
and seeing that she holds a right over her child 
which none but a parent can hold — the right to 
educate it exactly in accordance with her own idea 
of what is best ; seeing that she has a love for that 
child altogether independent of its own personal 
claims or merits, which none but a parent can 
have in the same degree ; seeing that God has given 
her that child as her very own, bound by a telatlc^^ 
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which it bears to no other being in the world, has 
committed it to her care bodily and spiritually, foi 
time and eternity, the result of such pondering in 
her own heart must surely be, that she has a charge 
laid upon her, in the education of the heart of her 
child, of greater importance to it and to her than 
an3rthing else in this world can be to either. 

There may have been but little in the education 
of the mother herself to prepare her for this work ; 
but instead of looking back to the wasted moments 
of her own life, and the mistakes of her own educa- 
tion, let her look forward, and take courage, de- 
termining that, with God*s help, she will make her 
own daughters more fit to be the mothers of another 
generation than she felt herself to be when first the 
great responsibility came upon her. Even to feel 
this responsibility was something. To suffer from 
a want ourselves is often a stimulus spurring us on 
to supply that want to others. And although the 
work before her may look very arduous, very com- 
plicated, and even impossible to be done so well as 
she desires to do it, there is no getting rid of the great 
fact that it is her work, appointed by Him who is 
not a hard task-master, but in her day of toil will 
give her moments of refreshment, buds of promise 
in her little garden, flowers of beauty^ and fruits 
to be treasured in His own gamer when her care- 
ful hand and anxious heart shall be at rest for 
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A few more words of encouragement to the 
mother, for I believe that women perplex them- 
selves, and hinder their good work, by thinking too 
much about their own ignorance on some of the 
great arid important topics which engage the 
attention of men. They are sadly hindered too, 
and sometimes fatally, as regards their influence, 
by the habit encouraged amongst young women 
until they marry, a habit encouraged by men and 
by society in general, of thinking that they require 
nothing else than a few accomplishments, with 
good manners, good dress, and an agreeable face 
and person. And, for a succession of evening 
parties, perhaps this would be enough. 

But human life, regarded as a whole, is some- 
thing very different from an evening party, and 
that every woman discovers when she finds herselt 
a wife and a mother. Yet still I would say. Let 
her not be discouraged. It is true there will be no 
time then to go back and begin her own education 
afresh upon a different basis, no time to take up 
deeper studies and more solid attainments, no time 
to acquire even the elementary portions of that 
knowledge which she will sadly feel the want of as 
her children grow up ; but there is still left her both 
time and opportunity for taking up many useful 
things, many right views of human life, and many 
means of improvement to herself, and instruction to 
her children. 
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Amongst these we might include just views of 
human life in general, of the relation of different 
members or classes of society to each other, of 
the mutual dependence and obligation of rich and 
poor, workers and non-workers, of the employment 
and economy of time, of individual responsibility, 
of self-government, and, above all, of the relation 
of the human soul to God, of the observance of 
His holy laws, and the acceptance of His blessed 
gospel of salvation by Jesus Christ. To these 
might be added innumerable other matters ; ques- 
tions of apparently minor consideration, yet all 
bearing upon human life in its relation to eternity, 
in which, if the mother can teach her children 
aright, she will be doing them greater service 
than by instructing them in all, or any, of those 
branches of learning which are made most pro- 
minent in schools. 

There is a science of life which women are quite 
able to understand without being great scholars. 
This science presents itself under many aspects. 
One embraces that true and just relation of human 
beings to one another which we call social duty. 
Another takes in the law of kindness, with its 
natural reciprocities of good-will, without which we 
cannot as social beings live happily, nor even pros • 
per in our worldly affairs. Another comprehends 
that true estimate of the worth of thinjgs visible 
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and invisible which leads us to consider one great 
and another little, one honourable and another 
base, one to be desired and another abhorred, and 
this according to their essential nature and value, 
through all the gradations which separate these 
two extremes. 

To keep always before the mind of a child this 
truth, that certain things are great and others little ; 
but beyond and above all other teaching, that cer- 
tain things are good and others bad, and not so 
in the estimate of human beings only, but good in 
the sight of God and approved by Him, and bad as 
by Him utterly condemned ; good forever and bad 
forever, according to His own immutable law of 
right and wrong ; and so to- train a child that it 
shall love the one and hate the other, is, I think, to 
teach it the true science of life. 

And this the mother can teach to her children as 
no one else can, having first learned it truly herself. 
But it requires to be taught earnestly, perseveringly, 
prayerfully. It requires to be taught at home, and 
to be commenced with very early, because there is 
in the world towards which the child is tending 
so much that is calculated to throw the whole 
matter into confusion. There is evil which is called 
good, and good which is called evil, greatness 
which is locked down upon, and meanness which 
is exalted. How is a child, not rightly prepared, 
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to understand this ? Nay, there is reason to fear 
that doubts will ultimately press upon the mind oi 
the child as to whether there are such things as 
true greatness, and real goodness at all, whether 
these are only names applied to certain conditions 
of worldly prosperity or success, without any es- 
sential value in the things themselves. 

It may be said by those who read human life in 
words and names, and not in essential realities, 
that doubts of this kind do not enter the mind of 
youth ; that youth is more apt to believe and trust. 
Let us thank God that it is so, that the educator 
of the heart of youth has elements of truth and 
sincerity and honest belief to deal with, and not 
the querulous uncertainty of worldly calculation, 
and consequent unbelief. That such is the nature 
of youth, we have indeed cause to be thankful, 
for there can be no greater help, no more sustaining 
hope, than that the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift has placed in our hands material so capable of 
receiving right impressions from what is sound, 
and just, and true. But that youth does lose this 
natural bloom of its existence sometimes a little 
too soon, and does become worldly and disbelieving 
m spirit, though it may not be so in profession, I 
think no one can doubt who holds much intercourse 
with society in the present day. And assuredly 
there is no heavier calamity, either to youth or age, 
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than that general indifference to high and holy truth 
which not unfrequently exists where a perfect 
horror would be expressed at the idea of unbelief. 

We meet with this amongst the young, chiefly 
under the form of irreverence, indifference, or dis- 
respect ; or, worse than this, it may be in symptoms 
of a mocking spirit, a spirit which is colder than 
ice, and harder than steel, against all those genial 
influences which are calculated to make the ways 
of life paths of perpetual verdure and refreshment, 
even to the weary feet of the long-experienced 
traveller. 

In the course of these remarks I have* said but 
little on the subject of direct religious teaching, 
partly because a mother whose own heart is deeply 
impressed with the supreme importance of a reli- 
gious life, will, in all things, teach religiously; and 
partly because our libraries abound with books, 
written much better than I could write, on this 
particular subject. Besides which, the more I see 
of human life, the more I feel convinced that the 
religious atmosphere of home is that which ulti- 
mately proves of the highest value, and most 
enduring influence in forming the religious charac- 
ter of youth. 

This atmosphere, like the air we breathe, I have 
considered as comprehending different elements, 
as deriving its wholesome and health-sustaining 
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properties from various sources, and as being sub- 
ject to deterioration from causes equally varied. 
Over this department I have regarded the mother 
as ruling by her own right; and as she would, 
without doubt, be considered responsible, as re- 
gards watching over and caring for the healthy 
condition of her household ; so, in a higher degree, 
because the subject itself is higher, as involving 
interests of a more exalted range; so is the mother 
responsible for the right training of her children, 
under such religious influences as it is possible for 
her to bring around them. It is true that she can- 
not, even in her own department, do always as she 
would, that she cannot do even what duty seems 
to demand, where circumstances combine against 
her, or where opposing influences arise, such as 
are stronger than hers, or more attractive to youth. 
But she can still do much, and if a faithful earnest 
Christian herself, we know that she will not be left 
to bear the burden of responsibility unsupported, 
but that help sufficient for her day will be adminis- 
tered in all her times of need. 

Were any other stimulus required for the best 
efforts of the Christian mother, I think it might be 
Jbund in this — that never again, throughout the 
whole of her children's after lives, will the same 
opportunity be afforded as that which their infancy 
and youth have opened to her instrumentality. 
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Many a troubled time, and many a happy time, 
there may be in their future, when her children 
will come back to her as their warmest sympathizer, 
and their truest friend ; but the morning dew will 
not be upon them then as it was in their early youth ; 
— the flower will not be fresh and fragrant and 
spotless as it was then ; other hands will have 
touched it less gently than hers, and other breezes 
will have blown upon it very different from the 
breath of home. It is before the child has left 
the parental roof that such close union of heart 
and mind, such entire understanding of each other, 
can alone exist between the mother and her children 
and especially between the mother and her boys, 
and where the soul of the mother is deeply stirred 
with a sense of the importance of educating for 
eternity as well as time, she will feel that her work 
must be begun early, in the morning of youth, and 
begun upon principles that will hold good to the 
latest hour of a well- spent life* 
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